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PREFACE 



The Scope of Work of the Far West Laborator^^' s Educational Dissemi-- 
nation System Support Program for the grant period December 1977 
through May 1978 contained several related tasks that addressed 
collectings organizing, and synthesizing information related to 
educational linking agents and the analysis of educational eKten- 
si on system options. The general approach to each of these several 
tasks employed a "participatory" model which caned for the active 
Involvement of sponsors , scholars, and key dissemination performers. 

Following preliminary disciissions with ORG staff and several out- 
side consul tants* it became apparent to Far West Laboratory staff 
that several of the proposed tasks could be more closely articulated 
1n a combined literature synthesis effort that would focus on the 
total dissemination contexti configurations^ and capacity (current 
and potential) of major agencies and networks of agencies. 

This paper summarizes collected key sources that were reviewed during 
tha grant period. The intent of the paper 1s to provide a general 
overview of the range, content, and character of current published 
and unpublished information concerning the agencies, programs, and 
networks that were considered. The review of literature focused 
primarily on nationwide surveys or studies of various types of edu- 
cational agencies (e.g., USOE Regional Offices, state education 
agencies, intermediate units, colleges of education, information 
services). A deliberate effort was made to extract from these sur- 
veys and studies the most pertinent information bearing on educational 
dissemination and knowledge utilization. 

In areas where we could find no recent, comprehensive descriptions 
of dissemination actlvitieSp special studies were comniissioned to 
organize available inforTnation (e.g., teacher centers, educational 
associations, the vocational education dissemination network). By 
combining the results of the literature review and the special studies 
we have attempted to comblnei in one place, a general overview of th^ 
types of agencies and networks of agencies that are significant parts 
of the educational dissemination enterprise 1n the United States. 

The reader should note that this is an ongoing effort. Significant 
types of agencies (e.g., local education agencies) and interorgani- 
zational arrangements are missing. Although it is not comprehensive 
in coverage, the report may yet provide a useful source of information 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

Currently there is a significant and growing Interest in educational 
dissemination as a two-way communication process that can^ on the one hand, 
assist educational practitioners who seek to improve their schools and the 
process of education and, on the other hands assist the educational R&D 
coiTiiiunity in the conduct and delivery to practitioners of more effective* 
pertinent, and timely knowledge s products, and programs. 

The Interstate Project on Dissefnination (IPODs 1976) observed that 
federal and state dissemination activity, although excessively fragmented by 
the existence of numerous isolated legislative and programmatic thrusts , had 
progressed to a point where state education agencies should recognize dissem- 
ination as a major function and move toward development of a coordinated, 
integrated system within each agency, Moreover^ to help overcome isolation 
and fragmentation, the IPOD study also reconiTiended that a plan for a nation- 
wide system for sharing educational knowledge be developed and implemented. 
This perspective was widened somewhat by the Dissemination Analysis Group 
(DAG), a combined group of government and non-government specialists who 
obtained input and conment from Interested parties throughout the country. 
The DAG report (1977) takes a national perspective on dissemination, identi- 
fies operational and systemic proolems, and then examines federal dissemina- 
tion activities to see whether they contribute to problem resolution. 
Although the DAG found that, on a program-by-prograri basis, federal activities 
were sensible approaches, few eKisting federal dissemination activities en- 
courage the kinds of combinations of existing networks and capabnities 
needed to improve educational dissemination in a major way. To create an 
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interrelated nationwide system for educational dissemination, the DAG report 
outlined several action steps, Including the development of a shared, nation- 
wide vision of a comprehensive educational dissemination system, the collec- 
tion of descriptive data, and the establishment of planning and administrative 
mechanisnis at the federal, national i regional, state, and substate levels. 
In June 1977 j the first Dissemination Forum was convened with voluntary repre- 
sentation of a number of federany-funded programs (e*g,, ERIC, NDNt R&D Utili- 
zation, R&D EKchange, State Dissemination Capacity Bunding, National Dissem- 
ination Leadership)^ The Forum participants endorsed a "credo" which may be 
considered a precursor for the nationwide vision of a comprehensive educa- 
tional dlssenii nation system of the kind anticipated by IPOD and DAG. 

At this time there are imminent national policy deliberations concerning 
the creation of a Department of Education and concerning the roles that NIE 
and USOE might play in fostering the scope and direction of a larger and more 
coherent nationwide dissemination arrangement than the one that currently 
exists* 

At USOE there are several considerations (e.g., how to strengthen dissem- 
ination and school Improvement aspects of a new Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act; defining and developing a dissemination role in the retrenched 
Regional Offices), At NIE, perhaps the most immediate challenge is how should 
the new Regional Program of the Program for Dissemination and for Improvement 
of Practice assist people representing diverse educational perspectives and 
resources in regions of the country to develop their own programs for generating 
and disseniinatlng knowledge. The Regional Program "seeks to establish ongoing 
institutional relationships within and among the states, local school districts, 
colleges and universities, and other educational organizations in regions of 
the country so that channels of cormiunlcation and cooperation are established 
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and mre coherent use is made of resources within the region." (NIE, 
The NIE Mission and NIE Program Activity ^ 1978, p. 66.) To accomplish this 
objective I it may be useful to have a more coitiprehensi ve view of the current 
and potential capability of the various types of agencies. 

During the past decade there have been a number of studies and surveys 
that bear on the current status and the potential capacity of various actors 
and organizations to accomplish educational dissemination and improvenient- 
oriented change support in the field of education. One of the current data- 
gathering efforts is being performed by the Research and Development Exchange 
(RDx) as part of its periodic updating of the RDx Baseline Study, The RDx 
Baseline^ which now covers 33 states, includes information on dissemination 
activities and dissemination needs of USOE Regional Offices, State Educa-- 
tional Agencies s Intermediate Service Agencies i and other educational agencies 
or programs with significant dissemination Interests. 

However, the RDx update of the Baseline is not the only ongoing effort 
to assess educational dissemination capacity, potential, and need in the 
various regions and states of the United States, This is also an important 
aspect of the ongoing National Testing Service evaluation of the^State Capacity 
Building Program, In addition^ several recently completed studies provide 
rich sources of data regarding special aspects of nationwide dissemination 
systenis. These Include: Knowledge ProductlQ n and Utilization Activities of 
Schools, Colleges, and Departments of Education (Clark and Guba, 1976, 1977; 
Lotto and Clark, 1978), the Evaluation of the National Diffusion Network 
(Emrick, Peterson, and Agarwala-Rogers , 1977), Conmuni cation for Change in 
Education : Educational L inkage Pr ograms 1n^ the 1970s (Butler-Paisley and 
Paisley, 1975), the Survey of Education I nform ation Service Agencies (Katter 
and Hull , 1976), and Asslgtance Strateg ies of Si x Groups that Facilitate 
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Edueat 1 ona 1 Change at the _Schoo1 /goniinun 1 t)C..,Uvel (CentSh ^Ch) -(jl3^ 

1977). 

Educational user need and utilization Inforniatiari 1. iS^ ,^ais ^1© 
several current sources, e.g., FederaJ_|3£^ani^^ 
Chanai. (Berman, McLaughlin, and various othe^ authors of ^.0\\t yo'^u^_^, 
1977), JiTe^Educationa]^^ (Hood gl^^kweTI -[M' 

Hood, M1ck, and Katter, 1976). Significant ongoing util^^a^''°h i'^H-e^ 
include the AIR study of the diffusion and ImplementatiOf^ f ^ip pr^_ j^i 
and the study of the R&D Utilization Prograrn (par West L^bor^^^v^y^ %t 
Associates^ Inc., and the seven R&DLJ Contractors)^ 

Currently there are several efforts t^ synthesize t\^^ co'^^ 
talned 1n these and other relevant dissemination studies o^%f t^ j^r1*^% 
policy, management, and research and evaluatlnn implicati^ . (^^^ -p ^Jh 
A Synthesis of Find^ings Acr£ss_FjV|_ggce 

nation anj ^hange, Emrick and Peterson, ]9P, 1 978; see ^^^^ ^"^^r^ 
Program Study of the Abt proposal to conduct A_Stud^_^of^^^ fi^ 
Program, 1977). These efforts proniise to provide highly ^^^^^ synt^g^es 
of the findings of key dissemination studies ^ However i t\]^^e an ^^^^N^^x^ 
need to accomplish a more focused effort th^t would infohj^ f^jg ^^g^N^^^ 
capacities and options that may exist and to inform the f^^hanSQ 
specific national, regional, and state educational ^^^^^hif^^t^% P-^hni^S 
opportunities . 

To meet these needs, a continuing activity ms PrOpQs^^ i^^^ co^^.. stJ 

of several coordinated efforts including: 

1. Identification of major issues, questions^ and _ nf^^g 

relating to educational extension ^^^nt and reU^^^ k^e^K 

nation concerns as perceived by federal? state* ^^hef 
policy and prograni management audiehces. 
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2. Analysis and synthesis of key documents, datas and studies 
pertaining to the above. 

3* Collection of existing and new dataj as required, with special 
facus on fining gaps or providing more reliable estlinates 
wi th respect to: 

m inter-organizational configurations and contexts 
m statewide capacity 

• organizational capacitjf 

m personnel resources and capabilities 

• ccst/effectlveness of critical linking functions. 

4* In-depth analysis of the Information developed In U 2* and 3 
abc^^e by policy and program analysts to derive implications, 
develop options 3 and project alternative scenarios for the 
establishment of education extension Initiatives, 

5. Corrmunlcation of results thtrough individual and small-group 
nneetings with key persors eLnd through larger conferences , 
published reportSi and Journal articles to reach a larger 
grciip cf Interested stakeholders. 

This report sunmarlzes the contents of a number of key dccutnents and 

studies that have been collected as part of the third effort^ 
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II. SUMMARY OF RECENT STUDIES 
OF EDUCATIONAL DISSEMINATION AND UTILIZATION CAPACITY 

Federal dissemination activities in the f1&1d of education have grown 
steadily over the past two decades. Under USOE sponsorshipi networks have 
been istabllshed to foster dissemination of USOE -sponsored exemplary pro- 
grams in elementary and secondary general education and in compensatorys 
vocatiDnal t and special education* NIE-sponsored programs are exploring 
and assesiing the potential of or are aiding 1r building the dissemination 
capacity of various organi zatlons * including states intermediate ^ and local 
education agenclaSi schools and colleges of edijcatlon, R&D centers, regional 
laboratories 5 teaeheri^ centers, and professloral associations. 

Although much is kno^n descriptively about educational dissemination and 
change support programs and outcomes i our inforfn-ation Is fragmentary. In 
this section we shall review selected findings of recent studies. 



A. The National, Perspective 

Perhaps the first attempt a': a comprehensiye treatment of educational 
dlisemi nation at the federal level was Educational Research and Developffient 
In the Unite d States (Gideonse, 1969), This stydy provided an historical 
ovirvlew and Included specific treatments of RSD sponsors , performers, fnanage- 
rnenti financial and manpower resources, substantive content* and policy impli- 
cations* fimong other findings, this study prowlded evidence that during the 
several years prior to I969i USOE support for d1ssefn1nation had averaged 

er|c ^ < 
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approximately ten percent of the total USOE R&D funding, but that the 
average for all fnajor federal, foundation* and other sponsorship was less 
than seven percent. At that time^ dissernination was a topic of specific 
interest, but onl^^ 1n terms of subheadings within chapters (e.g., research 
functions supported , utilization of R&D in the public school s^ and the change 
process [as a policy perspective]). 

Seven years latere NIE provided an "update" titled The Status of Educa' 
tional Research and Developnient in the United States' _ 1976 Databook (Paisley, 
Butler^Paisley, and Shapiroi 1976), By this time^ dissemination rated two 
chapters (Dissemination of Educational R&D Products and Infornnatlon , and 
Utilization of R&D Products and Information). The 1976_D atab ook provides 
Inforniatlon on R&D Journals, R&D conventions 5 federal network activities, 
programs in the state departments of education (dollar expenditures and brief 
descriptions of fifteen State Dlsseminatioh Capacity Building projects) and 
"other programs." Perhaps one of the most interesting tables in the 1976 Data- 
book is a count of linkage facilities and progranis for each of the fifty 
states and the District of Columbia, Included in the tables are the state-by- 
state distribution of: 146 general education inforniatlon centers^ 53 special 
education information centers (primarily vocational and handicapped)i 208 teachi 
centerSj 70 school study councllsi 339 education 11brat"1es of teacher training 
Institutions, 16 ERIC clearinghouses, 8 regional laboratories^ and 13 R&D 
centers (see Table 1 , J. 10). The Databook notes (p* 63): 

Distribution of linkage facilities and programs 
by state largely parallels the size of each state's 
instructional staff (the primary clientele). Thus 
Alaska and Wyoming, with the smallest Instructional 
staffs i have the fewest linkage facnitles and 
programs, California and New york, with the largest 
instructional staffs^ have the niost, New York*s 
total of 84 facilities and prograrriSj however, is 
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greater than Its instructional staff would Indicate. 
California, with a larger instructional staffs has a 
total of 59 facnities and programs. Regional coht 
centrations of facilities and programs, su^h as school.,,, 
study councils in the Great Lakes area and ceacher 
centers in New Engl and ^ can also be seen in Table [1], 



While the Databook provides a brief overview^ we can turn to several 
other studies for details about specific types of dissemination programs and 
agencies. Information about the variety of linkage programs is provided by 
a recent general survey of linkage services (Matilda Butler and William 
Paisley, 1975). 

This project began with the development of a taxononiy along six dimen- 
sions: (1) level of sponsorship of services; (2) institutional base or 
setting! (3) services provided; (4) focus of services^ (5) interfaces with 
clients; and (6) source of Initiative for undertaking services. This taxonomy 
was the basis for classifying more than forty linkage models, A simpler 
taxonomy then evolved that was closer to the terminology that linkage pro- 
grams apply to themselves. The refined Butler-Paisley taxonomy i with one 
linkage program as a specific example of each type, is presented in Table Z 
(see pp* 11-12). 
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TABLE 1 

LINKAGE FACILiriES AND PROGRAMS BV STATE RELATIVE TO INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION: SELECTED YEARS 
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A lAXONOMY OF LINKAGE PROS RAMS 



(Butler and PalsU^, 1975) 



INFORMATION PROGRAMS AND CENTERS 

^ Rediral, General Subject Matter (Edycational Resources InforMtion 
Center--ERIC) 

^ Federal, Focused Subject Matter (Special Education Instructional 
Materials Network--SEIMC/RMC) 

^ State, General Subject Matter (Project Coinniunicates Kansas State Depart- 
ment of Education) 

State, Focused Subject Matter (Research Coordinating Unit, Tennessee 
State Departnient of Education) 
^ ReglonaU CSaneral Subject Matter (Research Information Servicas for 
Education, Pennsylvania) 

- Proprietary Inforniatl on Project, Focused Subject Matter (XEROX 
Curriculum Clearinghouse) 

TEACHER CENTERS 

- State Consortium (Texas Teacher Center Project) 

- Regional Consortlurn (Bay Area Learnirig Cehtars, California) 

- University-based Individual Center (^/orkshQp Center for Open Education* 
City Colleges New York) 

- Independent Canter (Advisory and Learning Exchange, Washington) 

- Residential Canter (Teacher Center, Acadeny of the Sacred Heart* 
Greenwich, Connecticut) 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

- Technical Assistance for Planning (Educational Planning Specialtsts of 
New Jersey Model Cities Prograin) 

- Consortluni for Multi -product Impleniantatlon (Northwest Laboratory/ 
Far West Laboratory/Central Mldwestarn Liboratofy/Wisconsin Center 
Consortluni) 

- Consortluni for Single-product Implementation (Rasearch for Better Schools/ 
Pittsburgh R&D Center IPI Consortium) 

- Slug la -prog rani. Single-product Ifnpleinentition (Indiana Social Studies 
Developn^nt Center) 

PRO^^ESSIONAL ASSOCIATION PROSRAMS 

* Retrieval Services (School Research Infomation Service, Phi Delta Kappa) 

- Infonnation Collection and Synthesis (Educational Research Service, 
Independent but co-sponsored by five professional associations) 

- Multi^factted Information Program (Amarlcan Educational Research 
Association) 
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5. SCHOOL STUDY COUNCILS 

- Emphasis on Staff Developnient (Network of Innovative School Si 
Massachusetts) 

- Emphasis on New Project Deyeloprent (Educational Research and Develop- 
ment Council of the Twin Cities Metropolitan Area , jMinnesota) 

6. BROADCASTING FOR EDUCATORS 

- Information Services (KETS-ETV, Arkansas) 

- Brief Workshops (KET-ETV, Kentucky) 

- Longer Courses (WHA--ETN-SCA, Wisconsin) 

h PUBLISHING FOR EDUCATORS 

- Professional Books (Education Division^ University of Chicago Press) 

- Professional Magazines (Learning Magazine) 

8. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY EDUCATION LIBRARIES 

- Emphasis on Search Services for Educators in Field (University of 
Indiana Education Library) 



9. INSERVICE TRAINING 

- College-based (California State University at San Jose) 

- District-based (San Francisco Public Schools) 

10. MISCELLANEOUS LINKAGE PROGRAMS 

- District-based Instructional Materials Center (Instructional Materials 
Center, Sunnyvale * California) 

- Evaluated Product Information (Educational Products Information 
Exchange^ New York) 

- Proprietary Consulting and Research Services (Westlnghouse Learning 
Corporation, New York) 

/ - State Education Agency Consulting Services (Consultants, Utah State 
Department of Education) 

- School Research Office (Dade County* FloridD) 
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Explication of linkage services and linkage costs fonowed In a second 
phase of the project. Linkage services are grouped in four primary categories: 
retrieval* publlcationt media^ and human (Interpersonal), The 24 specific 
services within the four categories are also aggregative; that is, a linkage 
program is likely to have providad several varieties or at least replications 
of each specific service. 

The service categories are' 
Retrieval S ervices 

1. General (prepackaged) bibliographies or lists 

2. Individualized bibliographies or lists 

3* General (prepackaged) compilations of abstracts 

4. Individualliad compiiations of abstracts 

5* General (prepackaged) selections of documents 

6. Indivl dualized selections of documents 

Publication Services 

7. Brochures describing services 

8* NewslttterSi bulletins, or other serial publications providing 

educational news and brief notes 
9, MagaEines^ journalSs or other serial publications providing 

substantial reports of research and practice 

10. Papers (rasaarch reports^ case studleSj reviews, etc*) shorter than 
monograph length 

11. Monographs or books 

12. Instructional materials (published materials for classroom use) 
Media Servi ces 

13. FilmSi slides, tapeSi etCi for inservice training 

14. Teleconferences or telephone classes for Inservice training 
15* Radio broadcasts for educators (new or Inservice training) 

16* Television broadcasts for educators (new or inservice training) 

17. Instructional materials (fllmss slidess tapes* etc^ for class- 
room use) 

Human Services 

18. Correspondence answering questions, providing guidance, referral, etc. 

19. In^person question-answerlngs guidance, referraU etc. 

20. Demgnstratlons of practices, skills , devices 

21. Presintations at conventions or conferences 

22. ClassfiSi workshops I seminars 

23. Group consultations or technical assistance 

24. Individual consultations or technical assistance* 
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Linkage cost analyses focused on the attribution of direct and indirect 

costs of labori materlalSp etc, to each service. Twenty-six diverse linkage 

programs were then site-visited to determine the feasibility of service/cost 

measurementp With a few eHceptions, It was found that the recording systems 

of the visited progranis could not be disaggregated into service/cost data at 

the level of Individual services (e.g*, technical assistance consultations). 

However^ the linkage programs provided useful information aboiit the categories 

of services and costs that would be compatible with future disaggregations 

of their records, One especially pertinent finding was: 

",.,the quality of service records is highly correlated with 
kinds of services provided. Programs that emphasize retrieval 
and publication services deserve no special credit for their 
extensive files on numbers of publication units sent out^ 
although any retrieval or publication program lacking such 
data would be remiss, At the other end of the saryice continuum, 
progranis that emphasize informal Interpersonal contacts (e.g.s 
between the staff of a teacher center and its drop-in clientele) 
can be forgiven their deficient files; it can be argued that 
record-keeping upsets rapport between staff and clientele," (p. 4.4) 

The authors further noted that programs maintain complete or incomplete 
records accordihg to each director's sense of importance of such records. 
Directors with educational research or Infonnatlon science background accept 
the need for cost-efficiency data^ whereas directors with clinical or humanlsti 
backgrounds tend to be skeptical of quantitative approaches and tend to evaluat 
their operations on the basis of encounters with individual clients. 

In a third phase of the study, linkage client outcomes were studied by 
means of a mail survey of clients of 11 linkage programs. The survey produced 
1,294 usable responses (29% return rate)* In general, the reported use of 
most linkage services was sllghti but systematic relationships were formed 
betwein kinds of services used and kinds of outcomes reported. 
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Arnong the several conclusions and reconfnendations of the Butler and 
sley study we especially note the following^ 

(1) Despite what appears to be an ample literature 

on educational change, little 1s known about the 
process by which different linkage services affect 
different tasks of teachers^ admins trators and 
others. , . 

Educational linkage is a syster] for sharing factSs 
ideas, values and skills related to educational work. 
Educational work is shaped by political, economiCp 
and social forces that are more powerful In the short 
term than facts ^ ideas, values and skills. The 
interplay of these forces 1n settings where linkage 
services are provided needs to be understood before 
the impact of linkage services can be evaluated. 

There 1s no parametric "truth" about the role of 
linkage in educational change. A sampling of case 
studies of linkage services in^the context of politicaU 
ic onomic and social force T^will equal or exceed the 
Nudity of a national suryey that gathers s uperficial 
f acts apout linkage , LEmphasis added. J 

(2) Our visits to linkage programs persuaded us that each 
forni of linkage is being practiced successfuny 1n 
some programs while 1t Is being reinvented elsewhere. 
Linkage programs arose in different educational service 
traditions I linkage personnel have no cormon meeting 
grounds-no professional associations^ no journal , no 
suimer workshops,** 

Linkage personnel who are in the -'sharing business" 
have less opportunity to share their successes and 
failures with each other than teachersi counselors ^ 
administrators s R&D personnel ^ or any other group 
In education. 

With Inter-^government sponsorship if necessary^ a 
network or association of linkage personnel should 
be created* The mininial sponsorship costs will be 
offset by gains in linkage effectiveness and, further 
down the road, by resource sharing among programs, 

(3) There are a few visible efforts to move educational 
linkages up to its next technological plateau, The 
importance of computer information retrieval is warmly 
acknowledged by linkage staffs and client, but the next 
generation of technological aids seems to be stranded 
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on the drawing boards.,. If a service can be improved 
markecny by use of telecoitimunlcation , audiovisual , or 
computer aids, then evaluation of the pre-technological 
form may be wasted effort, 

(4) Howevers because some monitoring of linkage programs is 
necessary for policy planning^ we recoririend the use of 
the evaluation design developed in this project. 
(Butler and Paisley, 1975, [pp, 5,3 - 6,5].) 



Information Services 

In a related study ^ to which Butler and Paisley contributed, the System 
Development Corporation undertook an intensive field survey of 53 information 
service sites throughout the United States, (Katter and Hull, 1976)* For the 
purposes of this study an Education Information Service (EIS) ms defined as 
an administratively isolable unit consisting of an education Information 
collectlonCs) with a conduit or means of outside access. To guide sampling^ 
representative services were selected along two primary dimensions: main 
orientation (audience-oriented; service-oriented^ conection-oriented; product^ 
oriented) and servi ce'area (nationals state^ regionaU or local). Managers, 
and sometimes other staff, were Interviewed at their sites in sessions 
ranging in length from 2>^ to 8 hours ^ and averaging 3 hours. The interview 
instrument consisted of five separate sections, used in combinations appropriate 
to the types of collections at each service site. Among the significant 
findings of this study are the following: 

• The sample appears to represent adequately a wide 
range of linkage sites where a tangible information 
resource (a ''collection'*) 1s a dominant aspect of 
the linkage service, 

• The activities represented by these information 
service sites did not display a few well standarlzed 
work-role patterns ^ but rather showed considerable 
diversity. The kinds of materials^ artifacts, 
functions^ and activities considered by these sites 
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to be education information resources Wire numerous. 
Many sites perfonned a large proportion of all service 
activities, but the activity mixes were unique. 

• There are important and consistent differences 
arnong collections that serve different 
fuhctions^ and neither leadership nor planning 
and policy factors can be safely generalized 
across different types. 

9 Managers are strongly oriented toward providing 
a maximuni of meaningful information services to 
their usersp but the level and quality of contact 
between the information services and their users, 
though e)(emplary for some^ cannot be safely 
characterized as uniformly high, 

• There are clearly distinguishable operating 
service orientations among sites; these have 
Important ramifications for maintaining the 
oyeran basis for satisfying education Information 
us^r needs in the United States* 

• For a sizable proportion of sltes^ there 1s 
unused capacity, unserved potential audiences, 
and well motivated managers i but the problem of 
eontactlng and stimulating potential users has 
not been adequately solved, 

• There is considerable agreement about the kinds 
of new files that would be useful. There Is a 
core of comnonly needed contents but also a 
complemant of diverset less universal needs. 

• A wide range of equipment and technology Is used. 
Generally, inanagers are Informed about advanced 
technology^ but see this technology as not 
providing ready-made solutions to major problems, 

t Inter-organisational communications follow the 

familiar vertical wholesale-retail pattern conducive 
to efficient distribution, but not to problem 
sharing and solving between retailers. 

• Of the methods the information services used 
to discover what their clientele might wanti 
about one- third involve direct contact at the 
mon^nt of user need; the remainder are less 
Ininedlate and directi such as studies or 
evaluations. 

a Client satisfaction with the service Is determined 
mostly by formal feedback and follow-up procedures. 
About one-third could describe no use they had made 
of client need and satisfaction information. 
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9 The pattern of service request channels is 
different for prints non-print, and machine 
readable collections. 

• Distinctions can be drawn between the 
different goal -oriented viewpoints that 
provide the initial Impetus to development 
of a collections i*e.| collection-oriented^ 
audlence-ofiented, product-oriented , evolutionary 
high-level decision, or program. 

t More than half the sites reported that they have 
unused capacity to serve additional users/ but 
only a tenth would use budgetary increases for 
tactics aimed at stimulating the demand for 
services^ such as marketing , promotion i and needs 
assessment studies. However^ about a third of 
the sites have plans for changes that would 
include demand-inducing activities, such as linking 
agents, user Involvement, etc, 

f Staff is the single most flexible, general-purpose, 
and costly item. With few eKceptions, staff are 
the first additions 1f budgets are Increased and 
the last deletions if budgets are reduced. 

• Staff size ranged from 1 to 78, but with the 
median values of seven full-time and 1.5 part- 
time staff. Forty-seven different work roles 
were mentioned ^ but 20 of these were mentioned 
only once. The most frequently mentioned roles 
were clerk-typist/secretary (36^), library science 
subject-inatter specialist (34i)p administrator (281), 
director (28%), clerk (17%), and computer searcher 
(15%). Almost half the respondents judged their 
staff* s capabilities as not totally adequate and 
described areas for improvement of such capabilities. 
However, there was great diversity 1n responses 
regarding the content^ and only three areas (on- 
line searching, technical training, organizational 
development) received more than three nominations 
each. Maintaining a match between staff capability 
patterns and requirements for staff training is 
clearly not a standardized activity. 

8 Organizational and political constraints within 
which the information services operate do not 
appear to contribute a sense of stability. The 
impact of outside factors on the service's ability 
to plan and control its operations and fate is 
seen as negative six times more often than as 
positive. Managers have no very well defined and 
well developed source of help for solving their 
problems of planning In the face of instabilities 
introduced by external factors. 
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• Mutual probliin-sharing and solving with other 
inforratlon linkage services v/Ould depend on 
identification of highly similar services. Many 
managers believe their operations to be Unique, 
and half of the managers can identify only two 
or fewer similar sites 1n the United States. 
Technical functions are the main bases fo^ ' 
judging similarities, not type of client servedi 
despite the common perception that clierit 
motivation is the most ubiquitous probieni^ These 
findings do not vary noticeably for different 
types of collections, 

# Five-sixths of the respondents felt that cooperation 
should be coordinated at national and st^te levels 
as contrasted to local levels* 

f Two major themes In the responses were (1) improved 
connnunlcations among elements In the educa^jonal 
Information service complex and (g) incentives for 
cooperation and non-competition. 

t Mutual problem sharing and solving seem acutely needeq 
on many fronts, but especially for anticipating 
and ameliorating the planning Instabilities introduceq 
by outside factors , for achieving fnutually beneficial 
operative stanceSi and for finding efflcHnt ways to 
contact and motivate users of these educational 
information services. 

While the SDC study provides a general picture of "^^1 ^^ttiof ^^^s^d'* 

Inforrnation services^ it falls to provide much information con^^^^iriS u^o^^ 

stream" linkage activities. 

It is assumed that maturing linkage program^ will 
continue to move ^'downstrearn" from information retrieval 
functions with which many of them began, in the direction 
of problem solving^ technical assistance, st^ff develop- 
ment, and maintenance of Innovative "workpUCes" close 
to the classroom* Bibliographic and publications servic^^ 
win be augmented by media and human services, instead 
of convaying stock information and products from the 
R&D sector to the schools, linkage progranis Win assist 
school cooperatives 1n generating their own locally 
approp^^iate information and products. 

(Butler-Paisley and Paisley^ I975, p, 5.2) 

The following several sections provide further informatior^ %^f\- 
stream" linkage activities. 
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B. State Diss emination Programs 

Several studies are available that provide information on the "down 
stream" linkage activities of specific types of organizations. 

Perhaps the most current source of information regarding SEAs, ISAs, 
and other educational dissemination agencies is contained In the Research 
and Development Exchange (RDx) "Baseline Reports,'* Each of the five RUx 
Regional Exchanges compiled descriptive information about the dissemination 
activities of OE Regional Offices^ SEAs, and, where applicable, ISAs in their 
respective service areas. Each report also contained demographic data about 
the school districts in each state, and three of the reports described the 
dissemination activities in a sample of local education agencies (LEAs), 
The Far West Laboratory contractor prepared a summary synthesis. Intended to 
provide an integrated description across the 33 states served by the RDx 
(Lloyd-Kolkin and Hood, 1977). Subsequently, the RDx updated its baseline 
survey (R&D Exchange, 1978). Although the initial baseline compilation was 
far from definitive, it provided a broad overview of features and patterns 
of dissemination efforts in the five regions. Three striking features 
emerged from the analysis of the original Baseline Reports: 

Dissemination efforts at all levels are highly decentralized. 

2. Dissemination activities and structures vary widely both 
among and within regions, states, and agencies, 

3. Interest in dissemination as a special concern is increasing 
in most education-related agencies. 

The summary report notes: 

The decentralization and variety of activities and structures 
suggest that a single model of dissemination may not be possible to 
describe or to apply to present or future dissemination efforts. 
Certainly, no clearly defined, consistently applicable model 1s 
apparent In the information and examples contained 1n the [Baseline] 
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reports, HowevGr, further analysis of the present reports and 
carefully focused future data collection may suggest several 
primary patterns or loosely coupled models, each of which falls 
into a generals very broad model [that is more] applicable to 
specific situations or in particular environments. 

The RDk Baseline synthesis report reviewed briefly each of several 
existing nationwide dissemination activities, including the National Diffusion 
Network (NDN), dissemination of Project Information Packages (PIPs), the R&D 
Utilization Program, the National Dissemination Leadership Project (NDLP), 
ERICj and other federal and regional activities. The report continues with 
descriptions of the following: 

0 Regional 

i OE Regional 

• Regional JDRP Involvement 

9 Dissemination/Feedforward Concerns of Regional Offices 

• State Edu :t1onal Agencies 

9 Description of SEA 

9 Content of SEA Dissemination Materials 

9 Channels of SEA Dissemination 

9 Feedback/Feedforward 

9 Exemplary Practices 

9 Local Education Agencies 

0 Implications for Regional Exchange Functions 

The following sunmary statements are noted: 

Regional Offices . In general * the OE Regional Offices function 
primarily in the dissemination field as transmitters of Federal 
regulatory and fiscal information in certain narrow domains. 
They interact primarily with SEAs and occasionally with large 
LEAs. Because dissemination has only recently been mandated as 
a potential function of the Regional Offices many are still in 
the planning phase in regard to dissemination.* Individual 
divisions within each Regional Office generally distribute 



* Note : Later in 1977, DHEW decided to recentralize many of the functions 
of its Regional Officesi however, by early 1978, the scope of the dissemi- 
nation role in OE Regional Offices was clarified and significantly expanded. 
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information about their own programs without central coordi- 
nation. R&D Information per se is almost never a inajor 
dissemination focus; contact with NIE and its programs, 
although formally recognized, 1s extremely limited. 

State Education A^encles^ The states vary widely 1n their 
dissemination activities. A few have highly developed and 
well coordinated programs and channels for dissemination. 
It is more common , howeverj to discover decentralized dissemi- 
nation activities within Individual branches of the SEA--w1th 
each attempting to plan and manage the dissemination of its 
own activities. More attention is now being paid to dissemi- 
nation planning and policy; many states are currently beginning 
to take a serious look at their dissemination policies and 
activities. Much of this Interest has been generated by NIE 
State Capacity Building grants and by the requirements of ESEA 
Title IV=Part C dissemination planning requirements. 

Most states also indicate a need for training 1n the use of 
other educational information and data bases. Newsletters are 
one of the most common channels for the dissemination of infor- 
mation about educational innovations. Most states do not dis- 
seminate information about national R&D products and outcomes, 
but are much more prone to disseminate information about Inno- 
vations developed within the state, Several have highly 
developed state validation programs to identify and dissemi- 
nate locally developed promising practices* 

Intermediate Service Agencies . The ISAs, which take on a 
variety of forms and functions, appear to offer a potentially 
vital link in the effective dissemination of educational 
practices since they directly Interact with LEAs and often 
carry out the bulk of the state's dissemination activities... 

About two-thirds of the states described in the baseline reports 
have Intermediate Service Agencies (ISAs) or are planning 
them. 

ISAs are widely deemed to be of great Importance as a dis- 
semination link between the SEA and the LEA, In general, the 
baseline data collected so far suggests that while the potential 
for such linkages is great, as evidenced by the Texas experience, 
many such linkages are still underdeveloped at the present time/ 

Local Education Agencies . Most of the baseline reports pro- 
vided only demographic data about the nature of the school 
districts in their regions. Three exchanges attempted to 
sample LEAs in their region. .Sope general findings of 
importance: 

(1) LEAs vary in size and clientele, a factor with implications 
for how they wish to tap into dissemination networks. Large 
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districts may want to tap into national resources 
rather than linking with rural districts in their own 
states, 

(2) Dissemination activities at the LEA level are highly 
decentralized, being spread among many individuals. 
The role of who does what varies according to size 
of district* 

(3) Information-seeking about new programs/products tends 

to be highly Informal and interpersonal ^ such as meetings 
at conferences, seeking out old friends ^ etc. It is 
non-styl 1stic, serendipitous, and typically limited to 
what is locally accessible. 

(4) Adaptation rather than adoption of new practices and 
programs is desired. 

(5) Views about the NIE Catalog are varied* Most LEAs 
are unaware of the Catalog, Educators want simply 
presented materials that take little time to read 
or sift through^ they also need training 1n how to 
search for relevant materials. Use of ERIC Is low. 
The many sources of educational materials need to 
be consolidated, 

(5) LEAs look within their own d1str1ct--or to the 

SEA if funds are available to install new programs-- 
for help In Implementation. Otherwise, they rarely 
go to external agencies. Small districts are more 
Hkely to go to state colleges for help because they 
lack the time and resources to do the job theniselves. 

(7) Schools need more money to select and Install new 
programs. 

(8) Schools may need follow-up assistance of an inservlce 
type or help In informing the public of what thay are 
doing, 

(9) Demonstrations and observations of actual action and 
functions seem to count more In evaluating new 
programs than do printed descriptions or past evalua- 
tions. The immediate reactions of teachers are impor- 
tant. Some [LEAs] do conduct formal evaluations of new 
programs i however, 

(10) Teacher input goes through formal and hierarchical 
channals which are feedback mechanisms. Some teacher 
input occurs at district meetingSi inservlce training, 
etc. 
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(11) Professional associations may be a source of Information 
about new programs, depending on the state. 

(12) Materials are needed in the foliowing areas: 

(a) programs for gifted students 

(b) career education 

(c) Individualized learning 

(d) health and special learning problefns, particularly 
learning disabilities 

(e) information of innovative classroom techniques 

(f) elementary language arts^ social studies, and reading 
programs. 

(13) [Staff] training is needed in the following areas: 

(a) needs assessment techniques for teachers 

(b) selection/adoption of materials. 

Late in 1977, the RDx Regional Exchanges updated their baseline and, 
with editorial assistance from the Far West Laboratory RDx System Support 
Services, produced An Overview of Stat e Dissemination Activities (R&D 
Exchange, May 1978). This overview provides current information on state 
agency dissemination plans and structures, Including the location of respon- 
sibilities for dissemination within the state organizational structure; a 
description of the variety of dissemination resource bases and capabilities 
various states; a discussion of linking systems, including description of th 
roles of intermediate service agencies (ISAs); and an analysis of expressed 
needs for knowledge synthesis and linkage training. 

Among the interesting highlights of the report are the following: 

State Plans and Structures 

• Fifteen of the 33 states served by the RDx had adopted state 
plans for dissemination* and another eight were developing plans. 
The NIE-sponsored State Capacity Building (SCB) Projects seem 
to be an important factor, since 13 of the 15 states that had 
adopted plans had used SCB funds to develop their dissemination 
efforts, 

§ The initiative to develop dissemination capacity at the state 
level is most likely to originate in the state education agency 
Itself, but legislation provides added impetus in some states. 



• state objectives vary by types of need identified and by 

resources already available to meet those needs, 

i One comon objective can be identified^ the establishment 
throughout the state of a linkage network resulting in the 
two-way flow of information between the resource base and 
educational practitioners. 

i Given the SCB impetus, it was not surprising that the dissem- 
ination strategies to support the various state objectives 
fell into the three SCB components: building a resource basei 
establishing a linkage system throughout the states to help 
users obtain resources ^ and developing a leadership component 

• Dissemination leadership/coordination responsibilities were 
identified in 13 of the 33 states. 

Q In generals there are two types of SEA dissemination activ- 
ities: prograrmiatic efforts (e.g., in vocational or special 
education), and more generalized efforts (e*g., promoting 
exemplary practices). 

t Only in Texas is there a Division of Dissemination which 
assumes responsibility for all dissemination on a statewide 
basis. In most statesi generalized dissemination is one 
of several communication functions handled by a particular 
division or office. Often, more than one office tries to 
coordinate various aspects of dissemination within the 
state* These offices and divisions are located at various 
levels within the SEA organization. 

Resource Base 

• Among the most common resources at the state level are: 
(1) an information search and retrieval capability, (2) an 
array of examplary practices * and (3) human resources for 
technical assistance and consultation. 

9 Twenty-one of the 33 states have developed statewiris com- 
puterized Information retrieval systems. These systems 
differ with respect to their capability and the ways in- 
formation requests are processed* Most systems tend to 
be linked to several data bases through contractual agree- 
ments with data base services. Requests from users (e,g*» 
teachers, administrators, school board members) are 
frequintly handled through Intermediaries. 

• Every one of the 33 states has submitted and has one or 
more programs that have been approved by the Joint Disse- 
mination Review Panel (JDRP). In addition, 14 of the 33 
states have developed their own state procedures for iden- 
tification, validation, and dissemination of exemplary 
practices. In some states, support for implementation and 
replication of exemplary practices is also provided. 
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• Ten of the 33 states report having established one or more 
human resourcas or talent bank files* Two more states are 
planning to develop such files. 

State Linkage Systems 

i Twenty of the 33 states have defined a linkage concepts but 
each of these states has developed a unique configuration of 
linkage roles, structures, and activities. 

0 Intermediate service agencies (ISAs) exist in 23 of the 33 
states. In 16 of these 23 states, the ISAs play an active 
linkage role. 

d Many states consider the functions and activities of their 
NDN State Facilitator as one of their primary linkage arrange- 
ments. 

State Dissemination Needs 

9 Leadership . Many state representatives expressed concern with 
lack of leadership or coordination and with duplication of 
effort in SEAs. A need for regional coordination of dissemi- 
nation, particularly to share information^ was also identified, 

t Resources . The high cost of comprehensive dissemination 
services and a concomitant lack of funds and skilled per- 
sonnel to do the job were identified as major problems In 
several states* 

t Reaching Audiences . In several states* a critical need was 
noted for disseminating information so as to assure Its use 
by school teachers, along with a need to educate local edu- 
cational agencies on the role of the SEA as a resource for 
educational service and Information, 

t Resource Base , Some states noted the need for improvement in 
the quality of both content and format of information dissemi- 
nated. Topics specifically requested Included: programs in 
basic skills; research on instructional techniques in reading; 
use of leisure time; cltizenshipi career and vocational educa- 
tion; sex education; Institutional programs for mainstreaming; 
alternative schools; school dropout prevention; and lifelong 
skills (consumer education^ personal finance). 

• Staff Development , Specific skills required by linking agents 
to work with local schools included: analyzing and planning; 
conducting inservice training; using program selection guides 
and procedures; conducting educational measurement and assess- 
ment; identifying, validating, and disseminating program 
practices; working with teachers' centers; understanding 
competency-based education; explaining minimal-competence 
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testing; stifriulating community invo 1 veinent; using needs iden- 
tification and assessinent techniques; and choosing aniong dis- 
semination strategies and tactics. 

State Capacity Building P rojects 

Another recent source of information about SEA dissemination activities 
is derived from the NTS Evaluation of the State Capacity Building Program. 
NTS has published abstracts on 24 states ( 1977 State Abstracts ^ Madey, 
Mojkowski, and Strang, September 1977) and has published more detailed de- 
scriptions, including comparative analyses^ of nine of these states (1 977 
State Reports » Madeys Mojkowski, and Strang ^ July 1977), Each abstract is 
two to three pages in length and briefly describes the state's Capacity 
Building Project in terms of the following six topics: 

i State Context 

i Information Resources 

i Linkage 

§ Leadership 

§ Clients 

i Total Conf Igurati on_. 
Each of the nine state reports covers in more detail the "abstracts" 
topics listed above. The reports also contain information on: 

■ Pre-project History 

• Overview of the SCB Project Proposal 
i Evaluati on 

# Technical Assistance. 

The state reports were each based on a two-day site visit to the SCB 
project by NTS staffs who conducted a series of Interviews with key personnel. 
The first portion of each state report presents an objective view of the 
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Capacity Building Project. Knowledge of state characteristics and SEA 
features provides a backdrop for the description of the particular con- 
figuration of activities and resources used by each project. The back- 
ground description 1s followed by an overview of the SCB project, its 
organizational structure, and its goals and objectives. Then each project 
component--inforniat1on resources, linkage, and leadership— is examined in 
greater detail. A final observation section in each state report presents 
subjective remarks, by NTS staff, about each project, 

Individually, each report describes (1n approximately 26 pages) the d1s 
semination capacity building effort in one state. .Collectively, the State 
Regorts provide a cortipilation of the SCB dissemination practices and change 
strategies which are being used in the development of a nationwide dissemina 
tion configuration. The State Abstracts provide, in a far more abbreviated 
form, the supplementary information for another 15 states. Among the obser- 
vations made in the concluding chapter of the State Reports, the following 
are notable: 

As is clear from the description of the nine State Capacity 
Building Grant Projects, the variations among states are so 
great as to make even the most general of comparisons and 
contrasts difficult. . . 

Clearly, the analyses presented in this chapter are primative. 
Each 1s based on a two day visit and whatever documentation 
was available at the time of the visit. In addition, the 
ability to make fine distinctions 1s limited,.. 

There are a number of relationships that could be hypothesized 
in terms of these contextual variaMes and project character- 
istics. For example, one would expect the linkage system in 
small states to vary considerably from that in large states, 
and to some extent that is the case. [However, variation with 
respect to project characteristics is not neatly tied to con- 
textual variablf>s.] A host of non-numerical, even non- 
measurable factors interact to produce the type of linkage 
systfjm employed... 
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The diversity apparent in the ovtrall context of the states is 
reflected In the Information Resources Component, of the project. 
Nonathiliss, this 1s the most stable of the components. More 1s 
known about this coniponint than the othersi and several extensive 
data basesp such as ERIC, are readily available to all SEAs, 

Linkages among the clients and the resourci base are multi- 
farious. Although the major focus of the linkage function 1n 
the nine projects Is on the personal linkers there Is some 
attention given to other linkage activities and services [i*e,, 
targeted conmunlcatlons, conferences and workshops, training, 
mass medial computer-based user systems], 

.,,The amphasls on the personal linker 1s reflected in all 
nine states, but diversity exists even within Individual pro- 
jects with respect to,.,(l) locus of control of the agents , 
(2) the role of the agents, {3) services provided by the agents, 
and (4) number of agents. 

Locus of CQntrol . The placement of the linkage agents and 
their sources of financial support are major ditermlnants of the 
linkers' locus of control. When the project does not exert direct 
control over these Individuals, linkage agents report to a unit 
other than the SEA and are paid with monies that do not belong 
to the [SCB] Project, To describe the nature of their relation- 
ship with such linkers, adjectives like "delicate^" '^tenuous," 
and "voluntary*' are used by the [SCB] Project Directors 

Role of Agents , The linkage agents role Is related to project 
control. When the linker 1s not directly controlled through 
the SEA, the information consultant's role Is usually a part- 
time one, with all or most of the Indivlduars remaining time 
spent In functions (such as teacheri principal, librarian, 
or assistant superintendent) that are not specifically related 
to linkage,, The quality, availability, and comnltment of 
these Individuals naturally varies even within a given project,,.. 

Services Provided Owing to the relatively primative stages 

of development of many of the projects [a categorization 
employing the four-level DAG daf1n1t1on--ipread, exchange, 
choice, implen^ntatlon] can only be done at a gross level of 
analysis. Translated into actual linkage services provided, 
the most general continuum ranges from the simple delivery 
of Information responses to the delivery of a wide range of 
program development and process assistance to the actual 
facilitation of implementation. Given the Information 
available from the familiarization visits, it can only be 
said that the projects operate at all four levels and pre* 
dominantly all [at] the latttr three [levels]. 

Although TOst of the projects strive for the provision of 
comprehensive services, many projects are 1n the very early 
stage of the fealliation of this goal. The kind of services 
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provided varies within sonie states • as well as varying 
across the nation, Withln-stata variation most often is 
related to the absence of strong control of the agents by 
the [SCB] Projects, 

Numbe r o f L 1 n ka ge Agen t s . The absolute number of linkage 
agents* is relatively a meaningless piece of information 
unless presented within the context of the placement of the 
agents and their locus of control... 

The number of [SCB] linkage agents 1n a state varies more as 
a function of the definition of a linkage agent used by each 
project than it does in terms of the actual numbers of persons 
performing linkage activities for a project. In generaU 
the definition of the linker and the conceptualization of 
the entire linkage role Is more a function of political and 
organisational factors than of existing theory and experience 
with linkage roles. Projects often cannot or choose not to 
build linkage components de novo but use existing persons 
wherever they may be*.* 

In most projects it seems that no relationship exists 
between the number of [SCB] linkage agents and the number 
of potential clients to be served. No project is able 
to approach the 1:300 ratio suggested by Sieber [1972, 
p. 591]* This factor^ howeveri does not appear to be a 
central consideration In determining the number of agents. 

Five of the nine states have some form of intermediate service agencies 
(ISAs) with connections to the SCB Project. All five of these projects use 
their SCB monies to provide training for ISA staffs who serve them 1n some 
linkage capacity. For some states , this appears to be the only formal tie 
the SCB Project has with its ISAs. 

The NTS State Report concludes with a point concerning SCBP that may 
be generalized to the larger concept of Educational Extension Agent Pro- 
grams (p, 259): 

While the SCBP exists as an entity conceptually. Its 
transformation in each state is effected differently by 
the general state context as well as the particular 
organiiatiopal environment In which the project is 
established. 
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The above information is derived from NTS staff visits in 1977 to the 
first nine states that received general SCBP grants. NTS plans to be in 
the field to obtain even more detailed information on all SCB states in 1978. 

The State Education Agency as a Context for RDDD&E 

Although much more dated than the RDx Baseline and the NTS State Capacity 
Building Studies, we consider the Survey of State Education Dep artment 
Researchi Develop ment, Demonstrat ion,, D issemination , and Evaluation: 1969-70 
(Brickell, n,d,) to be the earliest definitive survey of RDDD&E in SEAs,* The 
Brickell study involved the gathering of data by: (1) site visits to twelve 
geographically representative states known to be active in R&D; (2) mailed 
questionnaires probing into the organization^ financing, staffing, and content 
of state activi ties--not in the research unit alone, but throughout the 



The Brickell study was in fact an update of a 1963-64 survey s Research in 
State De partments of Education (OE, 1965), This earlier study predated 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 that precipitated the 
expansion and differentiation of SEA R&D functions. 

The Brickell study defined dissemination and demonstration as follows: 
"Dissemination in this survey is defined as the sending of information 
either about the results of research or the products of development or 
the methods and materials being demonstrated. Included are all forms of 
Inforfnation transmissions as by consultation or other face-to-face 
communi cation i telephone calls. Individual letters^ newsletters, bulle- 
tins, brochures, booklets, manuals, filmSg recordings, exh1b1tSj brief 
conferences, and short meet1ngs--but only when the information is about 
research, development, or demonstration as defined here. 

''Demonstration is defined as the deliberate display-in-action of new 
methods, systems, materials, or devices which are the products of research- 
based devalopment. Demonstrations are for the purpose of showing the 
characteristics of new methods and materials to persons who might want 
to adopt or adapt them. Passive exhibits. are not to be included be- 
cause they are not conducted under conditions of actual use. Do not in- 
clude any training that accompanies demnstration* 
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departments; and (3) meetings at nine USOE regional offices which RDDD&E per- 
sonnel from 31 states attended to discuss the situation in their own depart- 
ments , 

The study is one of the earliest to attempt to comriunlcate to respondents 
distinctions betv/een research, developments demonstration, disseini nation, and 
evaluation (RDDD&E), (See footnote, p, 31 J 

Four mail questionnaires were employed, A total of 98 unit heads repro= 
senting 38 states completed a general questionnaire seeking information about 
the administrative structure of the unit* Its RDDD&E activities during 1969-70, 
personnel and training Information^ and observations and opinions regarding 
the organization and conduct of RDDD&E in the department. A second question- 
naire asking respondents to categorize their RDDD&E budgets and distinguish 
funding sources for the year 1969-70 was completed by fewer than half of the 
98 units. An individual questionnaire dealing with personal and professional 
background inforfnatlon ms distributed only to persons ^'engaged more than half- 
time in RDDD&E for inore than four months per year," (This provision excluded 
full-time suniTier RDDD&E assistants and those not engaged primarny in managing 
or performing RDDD&E.) A total of 354 persons submitted usable responses. 
Finally, respondents were asked to describe all recent (initiated on or after 
July 1, 1964) and current projects. Approximately 450 project reports were 
received. In all , 50 of 52 agencies (the 50 states plus the District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico) responded in some way; however* 12 of the 50 respondents said 
that, using the definitions employed in the surveyp they had nothing to report. 

Although seriously dated^ this survey Is still one of the most comprehen- 
sive sources of information available regarding the organization and conduct 
of RDDD&E in SEAs . Moreover, the methodologies employed and the problems 
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reported provide useful guidance for anyone attempting to assess SEA dis- 
semination capacity. 

Some interesting findings are: 

Of the 38 states reporting RDDO&E activities, 16 indicated that a 
single administrative unit 1n the department carried out such 
activities. The remainder reported RDDD&E taking place in from 
three to twenty different adnri ni strati ve units, ^Single RDDD&E 
units tend to appear in smaller departments^ larger departments 
typically have multiple units performing RDDU&E/ 

The work of the administrative units performing research and devel- 
opment in state departinents Is coordinated only informally with 
that of other units in the departments, and most of that Is through 
the initiative of the various unit heads themselves. 

Financing . Only 31 states responded, .[Of these J over 80 per- 
cent received regular state funds for research and/or evaluation. 
At the other extreme, only 32 percent received regular funds for 
development. Demonstration [42 percent] and dissemination [58 per- 
cent] fell between the two extremes.... 

The regular [state] allotments are most likely to be earmarked 
for dissemination and least likely to be singled out for demonstra- 
tion, This differs from regular federal allocations Federal 

funding is addressed to research^ evaluation^ and dissemination 
about equal lys with considerably less attention given to demonstra- 
tion. 

For each of the five RDDD&E functions, state departments are more 
likely to receive regular funds from the federal government than 
from their own state legislatures. 

Outside Affiliations . Some state education departments have stimu- 
lated the creation of an intranstate educational research council 
or similar organization or have affiliated themselves in one way or 
another with a council created through non-departmental Initiatives. 
These councils cofmionly count university personnel as well as local 
school personnel in their membership, .Only a minority [21 per- 
cent for demonstration and 24 percent for dissemination] maintain 
such intranstate affiliations. 

In contrast, a clear majority of the 98 units reporting said they 
maintained some kind of affiliation with an inter-state organiza- 
tion , most often for evaluation (78%) and least often for demon- 
stration (60%). ' , 

The data suggest that state departments find it easier to relate to 
other state departments than to other kinds of administrative units 
in their own states. 
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Climate for RDDD&E Functions ^ The psychological climate for state 
department research 1s not especially heal thful [Respondents] 
were convinced that evaluation and assessment are considered more 
important. .A heavy majority of respondents agreed that the 
governor and the legislature in their states had a stronger interest 
in planning than in research.... 

Persons interviewed during the site visits and at the regional meetings 
repeated the now familiar list of constraints under which state de- 
partment personnel must operate. .The 11st of difficulties included 
civil service regulations ^ extreme slowness of administrative and 
personnel units to approve new professional positions at appropriate 
salary levels, political cross-fire between legislators and governors t 
highly restrictive legislative control over department organization 
and operations, low salary ceilings for governors and state superin- 
tendents under which everyone else has to crouch , and so on down the 
list. Such constraints. . .are particularly serious for RDDD&E functions 
where responsiveness, flexibility, and the need for highly specialized 
talents from time to time are probably greater than In the regular 
operation of department programs.,.. 

Distribution of RDDD&E Effort . ,..Less than half the units reported 
being engaged in all five activities. .When responses are totaled, 
it becomes clear that dissemination [91 percent] is the most common 
activity. . .with demonstration [the least common, but still repbrted 
by 59 percent of the units].... 

Most respondents said they provide technical assistance to others in 
the department and to outside agencieSs especially in reviewing 
existing efforts, analyzing services needed, and helping implement 
projects State RDDD&E personnel are not as able to provide sys- 
tematic direct service as they are to provide occasional technical 
assistance simply because they lack sufficient numbers of personnel. 
[Data are provided indicating the percentage of units providing dif- 
ferent types of systematic services for each RDDD&E area--Table 17, 
Appendix F-20.] 

Staffing . Personnel problems in state education departments have long 

been a cause for lament The RDDD&E state employee is a man in his 

thirties with a Master's degree and one or two years experience in 
research and development who has directed or coordinated some special 
project in the past five years 

Present Position Characteristics . The typical state RDDD&E employee 
distributes his time over research, evaluation, dissemination, and 
development; spends part of his tline in management and part in pro- 
gram; has been in his present position for about two years is sup- 
ported 100% either by federal or state funds but not by both; and 
is employed solely in the state education department. . 
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•..EVjiry few state RDDD&E ptrsonnal spend as much as 61% of their 
time carrying out any glvin function. Instead, their time is dis- 
tributed over a number of different functions. It is far more 
cmnoT] for a person to spend less than 211 of his time Garrying out 
a function. * » , 

..^rAJlmost 90% of all state RDDD&E personnel [1n 1969-70] have held 
their present position for four years or less. Thus, while they are 
relatively mature individualSs as shown earlieri they have only 
recently entered their present jobs*.,. 

About 50% of the RDDD&E personnel are supported by federal funds. 
This is not very different from the proportion of federal support 
for the remainder of state personnel. 

Training . About one-third of the states provide some kind of train- 
ing in research and development, usually for department personnel, 
but 1n some cases for local school personnel, ESEA Title III projict 
staff, or other outsiders. Ordinarily a university faculty is In- 
volved in supplying the training, .An occasional department 
provides paid study-leaves for staff impyovement or reimburses staff 
meiTibers for university tuition charges. 

Recruitment . Most of the personnel Interviewed during the 
study said that their departments continue to have difficulty 
in finding and adding skilled RDDD&E staff members. About 
one-third of the RDDD&E staff positions are filled by people 
who moved Into their jobs from elsewhere in the department, 
half of them from another position in the same office where 
they are now employed. Another 25% came into their positions 
from a local school district, 20% from a college or university* 
and the remaining 25% from a variety of other locations. Many 
of those interviewed said new staff members brought into RDDD&E 
units from other department units or from local school districts 
are seldom given substantial training for RDDD&E tasks. 

The reader 1s cautioned that the above quotations refer to 1969-70. Sonit 
of the -^facts" have undoubtedly changed during the past eight years, but we 
have no SEA-wide update that provides the breadth of organizational , fiscal, per- 
sonnel, and project information contained 1n the Brickell report. In concluding 
his report, Brickell offers a set of propositions, with coimentary buttressed 
by study findings, that Invoke a new conception of what research, development i 
and disiimlnation ought to mean in a state department of education. He argued 
that SEAs are unique settings for research and development, and that to grow 
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and survive in that setting, those functions (Including dissemination) must 
be uniquely fitted to the SEA context* The term "research" is used also to 
"denote the research-related activities which employ validated generaliza- 
tions,... and applies equally to the related [RDDD&E] functions." 
The propositions are: 

1. The proper target of state education department research is not 
theory but Improved practice, 

2. The appropriate consequence of state education department 
research 1s not understanding but action* 

3* The most suitable outcome Is not a finding but a new law or 
regulation or advisory bunetin, 

4, The correct mood is not rtf lection but a desire to reach the 
deadline before the impending decisions reach it* 

I. The natural clients are not menibers of the profession at larger 
but administrative units wlttiin the state education department 
itself, 

6, The correct location 1s not the laboratory but either the 
library or the operating schools. 

7, The natural companion of a state department researcher is 
a state department planner, 

8, The best rasearch designs are not experimental but evalua- 
tive, 

9* The proper kind of evidence to be gathered Is subjective 
as often as 1t 1s objective* 

Given the kinds of decisions made by state governors^ by 
state department personnel, and by state legislators, and 
given the criteria they use to make their decisions-- 
criteria that Include economy , ease of Implementation, 
familiarity^ conformity with established values, and public 
acceptance--there is more than one kind of evidence needed 
to guide those decisions. The testimony of those who would be 
affected by a pending decision, the advice of wise profes- 
sionalss and the intuitive sense of well-placed people 
about any proposal [presumably including state options for 
disseminations educational extension agentSs or school im- 
provement] need to be gathered along with all the hard 
evidence. 
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10, The appropriate critarion for judging the success of a program 
1i not effectlveniss but binaflts In relation to costs/ 

n* The proper audience for a research report 1s those who make 
daclslons about the operations of the schools. 

12, The appropriate media for reporting findings are not pro- 
fessional journals but the public press and radio and tele- 
vision. 

State and local decisionmakers tend to be strongly Influanced 
by their constituencies. This Is especially true of elected 
officials such as govarnors and leglslatorss of coursti but 
Is also true of top-laval professionals such as state commlS' 
sloners who work directly with lay boards of governors and 
It Is true of their second-level and third-leval assistants.,, . 
Unfortunatalyi the project reports collected during the sur- 
vey contain virtually no examples of how results ware affec- 
tively comnunlcated to non-researchers through mass media or 
othirwlse. 

Conclusion , In short, the propositions add up to the notion that the 
state education departments are distinctive environments for research 
and rasaarch-ralated functions* While they are not entirely inhospi- 
table to those functionSi they do constrain them greatly. To conduct 
RDDD&E in state aducation departments requires that the constraints be 
reeogniied for what they are and that RDDD&I be designed to go with the 
grain of the institution rather than to go against It or to proceed as 
though the mission of a state education department were no differenti 
for examples from that of a university. The mission of a department is 
indeed unique. Those interested in conducting RDDD&E must recognise 
it as such and carry out their work accordinglyt even when that means 
soma deviation from the norms for RDDD&E conducted in other settings. 

In this quotation, Brickell 1s contrasting the missions and contexts of 
SEAs as a class from other classes of agencies and settings, such as those of 
the universities. However, there may also be differences within classes* 
The Brickell report suggests thlSs and it was an explicit point in the RDx 
Baseline and the NTS SCB reports. It is also a significant point made by 
Guba and Clark in their study of schools, colleges, and departments of educa- 
tion. 
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C. Schools, ConegeSt and Depar tnients of Education* 



Over a three-year period (1975-77), Egon Guba and David Clark conducted 
a study of knowledge production and utilization (KPU) activities in schoolSi 
colleges, and departments of education (SCDEs). The study provided a wealth 
of current data about SCDEs, the role which they have played, are playingt 
and might play in educational dissemination and utilization. Only a few sig- 
nificant points are noted herei 

There are 1,367 institutions of higher education In the country 
operating teacher training programs^ However, the number of such 
agencies involved or interested 1n KPU Is much smaller. Only 125 
of these SCDEs were Involved actively in R&D productivity. The 
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future, in D&U programs. 

At one extreme the data were quite convincing. Of the 642 bacca» 
laureate-level institutions, almost none were Involved in service 
relationships with schools, 1nserv1ce relationships with teachers, 
or any discernable activity other than offering preservice classes... 

However, the relatively large nunribers of Master* s-level SCDEs 
maintained at a minlmuin. Instructional contact with practicing 
teachers and a significant number indicated that they might become 
involved in a more extensive D&U program if they were encouraged 
to do so» This latter population of SCDEs would find D&U activity 
consistent with their general institutional mission in contrast 
to their baccalaureate counterparts. 

Almost all of the 125 active KP Institutions also maintained 
strong involvement with SEAs and LEAs. 

On the assumption that one is searching for agency capacity and 
not attempting to build such capacity de novo, It would be reason- 
able to assume that there are 300-400 SCDEs involved in both KP 
and KU or potentially useful as D&U or KU sites. 

Guba and Clark identified a number of contextual factors within the SCDEs 
themselves and their parent institutions of higher education which affected 
individual and institutional decisionmaking, and a series of negative and 
positive factors bearing on D&U involvement by SCDEs. 



* This section Is based on a longer report prepared by Lotto and Clark (1968). 
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On the basis of data concerning (1) the demography of SCDEs, (2) an 
assessnient of their currant and past involvement in KPU, (3) an Inventory 
of their resources, (4) a portrayal of contextual structure as organizations, 
and (S) an Inventory of their current and projected external environment, 
projections were made about likely near-future scenarios for SCDEs in KPU. 
Before attempting to project alternative futures, the researchers argued 
that federal and other national-level planners have a limited number of 
tactics and strategies that can be brought to bear on any agency (SCDEs, 
SEAs, etc. ). 

They contend that any federal planning agency would end up attempting 
to use one of three strategies: 

t Sustaining capacity 

• Expanding capacity 

• Improving capacity, 

and that such strategies would be directed toward two generic targets: 

• Institutional capacity 
■ Individual capacity, 

using tactically the manipulation of a limited set of conditions: 

• Time 

t Training 

• Support systems 

• Facilities 

• Environment 

t Quality control mechanisms. 
They illustrated the possible interactions among these sets of variables 
by defining the categories of manlpulable conditions and individual and 
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institutional capacity targets. What this would mean when applied to plan- 
ning for KPU involvement in SCDEs is illustratid in their report. 

Lotto and Clark (1978) conducted a re-analysis of data gathered for 
the knowledge production and utilization study to identify formal organiza- 
tional structures which support dissemination and utilization activities in 
SCDEs* The population of SCDEs in the United States in 1976 consisted of 
1,367 institutions. The population chosen for this sub-study is a subset 
of 671 of these institutions; 642 SCDEs offering only a baccalaureate degree 
in education and 54 SCDEs with specialized characteristics were eliminated. 
This truncation was based upon evidence from the earlier Clark and Guba 
study that these locations were unlikely to be involved in DW activities. 

Data from institutional questionnaires compfeted by a sample of 92 
schools, colleges, and departments of education (SCDEs) which participated 
In the Clark and Guba study of knowledge production and utilization (KPU) 
were re-analyzed to determine the number and types of institutional structures 
which existed within these SCDEs in support of dissemination and utilization 
(D&U) functions* These institutions are a reasonably adequate national sample 
of the doctoral- and master 's-level population of schools of education* All 
the assumptions underglrding the data from the Lotto and Clark analysis err 
in the direction of conservatism. 

The primary sources of data were institutional questionnaires returned 
by 92 SCDEs and faculty questionnaires returned by 1 ,267 faculty from the 92 
institutions during the school year 1975-76, These sources were supplemented 
by case studies of the SCDE, population based on secondary data sources. 
Each SCDE was classified with regard to* 

• The mission or goal emphasis of the SCDE in dissemination and 
util ization, 
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i The organizational arrangements made by the SCDE in support 

of D&u; 

• The evidence available that the faculty of the SCDE were Involved 
in activities or processes associated with D&U, 

• The products of D&U activity in the SCDE insofar as that could 
be determined. 

D&U Mission. These four assessments led to a classification of SCDEs 
based on their Involvement In D&U (strong commitment, positive support, 
acceptance, weak commitment, little/no commitment, and ambivalent corrinitment) * 
which was then used to make a projection from the sample of 92 to the popula- 
tion of 671 SCDEs* On the basis of these projections^ the following is noted 
with respect to institutional commitment (see Table 3)* 

t Twenty-eight percent (188 SCDEs) assert an institutional mission 
1n DSU, Another 133 SCDEs have missions that would be at least 
complementary to* if not congruent with such D&U activities, 

9 Analysis of missions leaves no doubt that public SCDEs feel 
greater responsibility toward D&U involvement than their 
private counterparts. No private SCDE was classified as main- 
taining a ''strong commitment and only 27 of the 188 SCDEs 
classified as "strong coimltment" or "positive support" were 
private SCDEs. 

• Institutional mission commitment is dispersed across institu- 
tional categories by degree level. The percentage of SCDEs 
classified in the three highest categories (strong conmiitmenti 
positive supports or acceptance) is nearly identical for all 
public categories (A - Public Doctoral Research Centers, 57%; 
B - Other Public Doctoral, 58%\ C - Public Masters Teacher 
Centers, 601", and D - Other Public Masters, 62,51). The same 
observation can be made for the private categories with per-^ 
centages ranging from 29% to 38%i with the exception that 
Private Doctoral Research Centers tend to eschew D&U missions - 
17%. 

• If institutional mission emphasis is taken seriously as an 
indicator of current or potential D&U involvement, this almost 
uniform dispersion of interest among the public SCDEs is very 
significant because of the large number of B - Public Doctoral 
and C and D - Public Masters Level SCDEs. 

• An interesting aside Is the projected group of 91 SCDEs 
classified as ambivalent. The amblvalenca in this group repre- 
sents a conflict between stated mission and the administrators' 
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TABLE 3 

COMMITMENT OF SCDEs TO D&U ACTIVITIES BY INSTITUTIONAL TYPE 
FOR THE STUDY SAMPLE AND POPULATION 



INSTITUTIONAL 
TfPE 


NUMBER OF SCDEs BY MISSION GROUPS* 


Strong 
Cpmrnitment 


Poiitive 
Support 


Accfptance 


Weak 
CoiTinltmint 


Littlt/No 
Coitmltfiitnt 


Ambivalent 
Commi tment 


e 

a 


P 


5 


P 


s 


P 


a 


P 


s 


P 


S 


P 


A, Public Restarch 
Centers 


1 


3 


2 


7 


1 


3 










3 


10 


A* Private Reiiareh 
Centers 






1 


2 






2 


4 


1 


2 


1 


2 


Doctoral 


2 


9 


6 


28 


3 




3 


14 


1 


5 


4 


19 


B, Other Private 
Doctoral 






2 


8 


1 


4 


2 


8 


3 


n* 






C, Public Masters 
Teacher Centers 


d 
Q 


53 




Zi 








1 5 




Zc 


5 


J/ 


C* Private Maiters 
Teacher Centeri 






3 


17 


2 


11 


2 


n 


4 


22 


2 


11 


D. Other Public^* 
Masters 


2 


23 


1 


11 


2 


23 


1 


n 


1 


12 


1 


12 


D, Othtr Private** 
Masters 










2 


49 


3 


73 


2 


49 






TOTAL 


13 


93 


18 


95 


IS 


133 


15 


136 


15 


123 


16 


91 



S = Actual number In the samplt of 92 

P = Projected number 1n the population of 671 




* In this and In subsequent tables , rounding to the niarest whole number for 
purposes of projection to the population may cause a slight variance in the 
total number of SCDEs noted In each institutional category and/or In the 
total population. 

** The reader should note that these categories were least adequately sampled 
(8 of 91 and 7 of 169 respectivily) and the possible error 1n projecting to 
the population Is most likely to occur and most likely to be consequential. 
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ptrception of centrality of D&U activity on the one hand and 
the faculty's perciptlon on the other. In the case of the 
A " Public Doctoral Research Centers, the earlier project 
case study observation was that In doctoral Institutions 
generany, and higher prestige Institutions 1n particular^ 
the faculty are unconvinced that factors other than teaching 
and research are rewarded by the university. 

Based on mission analysis alonsi Lotto and Clark conclude that, as a 
total group, doctoral- and master' s-level SCDEs are not committed to D&U activity* 
however, significantly larger subgroups of SCDEs are committed (188 SCDEs classi- 
fied as ''strong cornriltmint" or "positive support*'). Although degree level and 
R&D productivity are poor predictors of D&U mission emphasis , locus of support 
and control (public versus private) is a predictor of D&U mission commitment. 

Organizat ional Arrangements, Organizational arrangements employed by SCDEs 
to support D&U missions Include: 

• Formal structures maintained by the SCDEs e*g., field service 
bureaus or Instltutest school study council and 

• Personnel practices and policies designed to reinforce particular 
activity or productivity on the part of the faculty, e,g*i pro- 
motion, tenure^ and recruitment criteria. 

In crediting institutional structures to SCDEs i conservative decisions 
were made. Specificallyp the approximately 200 laboratory or demonstration 
schools maintained by SCDEs were not counted; similarly many efforts not unam- 
biguously tied to D&U were dropped. Structures that were retained Included 
field service bureaus, leagues of school s, school study councils, teacher 
centers or inservlce instructional support units, and other formal units in- 
volving the SCDE In D&U* Projections to the population are displayed in 
Table 4. 

Regarding the data in Table 4^ Lotto and Clark note: 

• Overall one must be impressed with the sheer number of D&U 
units.,. few of these structures appear to be outgrowths of 
federal support dollars. 
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TABLE 4 

PERCENTAGE OF SCDEs MAINTAINING AT LEAST ONE FORMAL ORGANIZATIONAL DIU 
UNIT AND THE TOTAL NUMBER OF SUCH UNITS BY INSTITUTIONAL TYPES 



INSTITUTIONAL 
TYPE 


NUMBER OF SCDEs 


Percent Main- 
taining At Least 
une umt 


Number Main- 
taining At Least 
une Unit 


Total Number 
Of Units 


A - Publics 


100 


23 


30 


A- Privates 


80 


9 


29 


B - Publics 


78 


69 


l5l 


B - Privates 




1 1 




C - Publics 


64 


117 


154 


C - Privates 


46 


35 


53 


D - Publics 


38 


35 


35 


0 - Privates 


43 


73 


73 


TOTAL 




372 


551 
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• Institutional types are related to the maintenance of D&U 
structures* A - Public and Privates t B - Publics » and 

C - Publics typically maintain such units. In the remaining 
four Institutional types they are found much less frequently, 

• Despite the demur recorded by the A - Privates at the mission 
levels they are obviously involved in D&U. 

• Even though the percintage of C - Publics maintaining a D&U 
unit is smaller^ the number of units found in such sites is 
large. Because of the large number of B - and C - Public 
SCDEs, they jointly operate over half of all such units. 

Schools of education are maintaining a remarkable number of organizational 
structures which are Intended to foster improvement in school practice. There 
is an obvious relationship betwein the sizes degree level, and prestige of 
these institutions and their formal arrangenients in support of D&U; i*e., 
the doctoral Institutions are more involved than master's institutions, higher- 
prestige SCDEs are more Involved than lesser^prestige schools. But the rela- 
tionship between degree level and prestige and involvement in D&U is nowhere 
nearly as marked as was found in the Clark-Guba study between degree level and 
prestige and involvement in R&D. Master ' s-level institutions are heavily In- 
volved in D&U in contrast with their Involvement in R&D, Within the samplei 
for example, half the master*s-level SCDEs maintained at least one D&U organi- 
zation other than a defTOnstration or laboratory school. 

Personnel Policies 1n Support of D&U , Although no school of education 
contended that D&U was preeminent In its reward systems i,e,, that it was 
more important than teaching and/or research and scholarship in faculty evalua- 
tion, D&U activity is viewed as helpful or important in many institutions. 
In Table 5 the SCDEs are classified in terms of estimated support. Those 
SCDEs classified as "consistently noted as of importance'' offered evidence 
that D&U was used by the SCDE in faculty evaluation consistently across data 
sourcesi i,e., the formal statement of promotion and tenure criteria and both 
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TABLE 5 

IMPORTANCE OF D&U FOR FACULTY EVALUATION IN SCDEs 
BY INSTITUTIONAL TYPE 



INSTITUTIONAL 
TYPE 


NUMBER OF SCDEs 


Consistently 
Noted As Of 
Importance 


Noted As Used 

For 
Evaluation 


Consistently' 
Noted As Of 
Little Importance 


A - Publics 


3 


17 


3 


A - Privates 


4 


3 


4 


B - Publics 


19 


66 


4 


B - Privates 




CO 


A 


C - Publics 


44 


102 


37 


C - Privates 


29 


35 


11 


D - Publics 


46 


45 




D - Privates 


49 


96 


24 


TOTAL 


194 


390 


87 
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administrator and faculty perceptions of criteria amployed. Converselj^, 
the low group denied the importance of D&U with consistency across the data 
sources. The middle group exhibited some, but not totally consistent evi- 
dence for use of such criteria. 
Lotto and Clark observed: 

• Concern that the reward system of SCDEs Is wholly Inimical 
to D&U activity 1s unwarranted. In only 87 SCDEs did it 
appear that faculty Involvement In D&U would be In conflict 
with the formal system* 

• Master 's-level institutions have the least difficulty 1n 
Incorporating D&U into the reward system; this undoubtedly 
occurs because they place less emphasis on R&D In their 
evaluations * 

SCDE Faculty Involvement in D&U . Evidence of faculty Involvement 1n 
D&U actlvites was limited to that provided by faculty self-reports on their 
involvement In: (1) publishing in practitioner-oriented Journals, (2) serving 
in an editorial capacity on such journals, (3) making presentations at 
practitioner-oriented conferences, and (4) rendering M ML services to 
schools, SCDE deans or chairpersons also reported on the frequency of local 
school requests for service from the SCDE. Based on these data, SCDEs were 
classified into four levels based on extent of faculty D&U Involvement. "Most- 
faculty involved, "many-' (circa 501) involved, "some" (less than 50%) Involved, 
and "few" (251 or less) Involved, Table 6 displays the projections. 

• The A - and B - Public SCDEs affirmed their earlier-noted 
Involvement in D&U. 

f B - Private SCDEs scored higher as a group than would have 
been predicted from the earlier measures due to the high per- 
centage of faculty reporting ad hoc service Involvement with 
schools. This is consistent with a widely held belief that 
faculty in such SCDEs are engaged in private consulting rela- 
tionships with LEAs and would explain the apparent anomaly, 
i.e., the Institutional commitment to D&U activity is low, 
but individual involvement is high. 
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§ Faculty in C - Public SCDEs riported less involvement than 
might have been predicted from prior measures. This may 
reflect an over-emphasis in the [available] process fneasures 
on publications and prisentatlons at conferences tending to 
favor the doctoral -Ifivel SCDEs. 

The Lntto and Clark report presents additional data, but these excerpts 

should be sufficient to demonstrate magnitude, character, and diversity of 

SCDE invol vefnent in educational dissemination and utilization.* 



TABLE 6 

NUMBER OF SCDEs/LEVEL OF FACULTY INVOLVEMENT 
BY INSTITUTIONAL TYPE 



INSIITUTIONAL 
TVPi 


NUHilft OF iCDEs/LCVEL OF FACULTy INVOLVEMENT 


Mpit 


Many 


Some 


Few 


A - Fublies 


1i 


7 






A - Fflvitis 


2 




9 




B - Fub1l€l 


16 


4i 


11 




B - Privatii 


9 


13 


9 




C - Publics 


24 


10 


3S 


61 


C - Pflvatts 


13 


i 


19 


38 


0 ' Pubiies 


12 


34 


34 


11 


D - Privates 


29 




Si 


IS 


TOTAL 


141 


112 


205 





* Following the description of current involvement of SCDEs , summarized 
above. Lotto and Clark discuss the likely responses of SCDEs to four 
generic federal intervention strategies (training grantsi capacity 
building grants, networking grants, comprehensive dissemination system 
grants). These predictions were then used to formulate a set of recom- 
mendations for effective support of D&U capacity in SCDEs, 
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D. Teacher Centers^ 

Teacher Centers encompass diverse organisational arrangements and 
functions. The dominating notion behind Teacher Centers 1s that teacher 
needs are at the core. This is reflected 1n recent teacher center legislation 
which 1s aimed at meeting the professional needs of teachers, A center's 
effectiveness depends , in a large measure, on its sensitivity to teachers' 
needs and students* learning on one hand and Its ingenuity and fleKlbility 
In creating prografns which satisfy these needs on the other. 

One or more of the following functions may be performed by a teacher 
center: Some centers may advocate a particular educational approach or 
phnosophical viewpointi such as open education or the multi-unit schooU 
Some centers may respond to either teacher or Institutional needs * Some 
centers may carry out specific projects which are llmltad in scope and duration, 
for exaniple developing materialSi field testing new products* or conducting 
research. Facilitating teacher growth* advocatlrg a particular viewpoint^ 
responding to needs ^ and carrying out a defiriecl task are four most frequently 
encountered functions of teacher centers. 

The organizational arrangement of a teacheir center serves as a means 
for classifying them. Seven organizational arrargements have been suggested 
by Yarger and Schnileder In their chapter tttlid •*lJnderstanding Existing 
Teacher Centers'- which appeared in Teacher Center s ; Cormlssi oner's Report 
on the Education, Pr ofessjo_n| 1975-76 (OE* 77^12012 , Washington DCi U.S, 
Government Printing Office, 1977). The categories begin with Informal and 
loose strueturas and progress to more formal and rigid structures, 

* This section was prepared by Douglas PauU 
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Organizational Arrangenients 



Independe nt Teacher Center^s : These are characterized by freedoni* 
flexibnitys and trust among rnember teachers. Individual teacher needs 
are paramount to these centers. Participation is voluntary and governarice 
is infornial. These may be considered "grass roots" centers with no fomal 
affiliation with established ihstitutions. Dissemination would not be a 
concern here and linkages with outside sources are not maintained, Their 
life expectancy 1s probably very short. Therefore a census of their number 
is problematic. 

'^Alfnost" Independent Teacher Centers : These are characterized by 
fleKlbility. As with the Independent Teacher Centers these focus on 
Individual teacher needs. Participation is voluntary but governance is 
formal* Affiliation with an established institution Is the main difference 
between the "independent" and "almost independent" teacher centers* Agairi 
disseniination is not likely to be a concern. Outside linkages would be 
minimal although there would be a greater likelihood of establishing comuni - 
cation channels than exists with a center without Institutional affiliation. 
There are probably less than 100 centers of this type. 

Professional Organization Teacher Centers : These are broken down ititc 
two types* Firsts those centers created in order to comply with collective 
bargaining agreements. As such, these centers are dominated by the professional 
association and are concerned with association issues. Second* those centers 
created by a subject area association such as social studies or reading, 
Although these centers have a restricted focus they are more likely to 
perform dissimi nation functions than the first type of center. There are 
probably less than 25 centers of either type. 
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Single Unit Teacher Centers : These centers are administered by a single 
educational institution, and their activities are limited to members of that 
institution (e.g., a school district). Concern with institutional rather 
than Individual teacher goals distinguishes these centers from the earlier 
types. The level of organization is high as 1s the sophistication of program 
developmentp Inservlce programs are the rrost contnon activity of these centers. 
Dissemination would most likely occur through the inservlce program* There 
are probably less than 100 centers of this type* However ^ recent teacher 
center legislation Is likely to cause a significant Increase in this type. 

Free Partnership Teacher Centers ^ These centers Involve Inter-institutional 
arrangements at a simple level. The most common arrangement 1s a partnership 
between a school district and a local teacher education institution. The 
partnership Is entered into voluntarily, and the needs of both parties are 
addressed by the partnership. Single unit teacher centers often evolve Into 
a partnership arrangement If mutually satisfying Interactions have occurred 
with the potential partner. Dissemination activities are more Hkely with the 
1nter-inst1tyt1onal arrangement than with the earlier arrangements which have 
been described. Each partner Is likely to have access to and be a recipient 
of different kinds and sources of Informationt Consequentlyi the information 
base 1s expanded. This two-member partnership provides an avenue for R&D- 
based dissemination whenever one of the partners Is linked to eltiier formal 
national Information channels and/or informal R&D conmuni cation networks. 
There are probably less than 100 centers of this type. 

Free Consortium Teacher Centers : These centers differ from the free 
partnership centers in the number of institutions making up the consortium. 
The latter are composed of only two institutions whereas the former Involve 
three or more institutions. These consortiums are distinguished from the 
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simple partnership arrangement since the relationships among consortium 
members is compleXi formal, and fiscally entwined. Conflicting goals and 
needs are more likely than with the simple partnership and therefore the 
programs which are developed tend to be more general In order to address as 
many needs as possible. Although governance and organizational arrangements 
are complex and sonietlmes burdensome, the potential for the dissemination of 
RSD-based information is great* There is greater repertoire of human resources 
and formal and informal information networks* There are probably less than 
50 centers of this type* 

Legislative /Political Consortium Teacher Center : These centers differ 
from the free consortium arrangement in that they are legislatively prescribed* 
The SEA usually has formal control over the consortium using funds to persuade 
and involve participating institutions. These consortiums may be statewide 
or involve only portions of a state. They do not Involve interstate arrange- 
ments* Administration, conmiuni cation, and organiEational arrangements are 
complex. The potential of R&D-based information dissemination is greatt but 
it 1s mediated by prescribed rather than voluntary involvement. There are 
probably less than 40 centers of this type* 

Implications for PI ssemi nation 

The above typology of teacher center arrangements may be used as a 
heuristic device for drawing out implications for dissemination. However^ 
it is Important to keep in mind that most teacher centers consider research 
and development irrelevant to their daily, local concerns* Most centers 
serve to assist teachers Involved with their own curriculum development, 

and/or adaptations of cormercial or R&D^based products* Teacher centers 
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exist partly as a response to a top-down dissemination approach* Never- 
theless, a continuum of types may be postulatid* The Independent and almost 
inclependent types are simple organizational arrangeminis with a narrow scope* 
Idiosyncratic concerns, and with an informal governance structure. As such, 
R&D-^based dissemination Is not likily to occur unless it Is an idiosyncratic 
need of an ambitious and energetic teacher. At the other end of the continuum 
thsre are the formal consortiums and free partnerihip types of centers. These 
may be characterized as complex organizational arrangiments having a fairly 
broad scope , institutional concerns ^ and formal governance i As such, R&D-based 
dissemination Is likely to occur since It is often a forrnal goal and an 
Institutional need. In between these two extrentes are single unit and pro-- 
f^sslonal organization taaeher centers. As their placement on the continuum 
implleSi the extent of dissemination is probably moderate but highly mixed, 
1*i.i there is considerable variability among centers. 

These characters 1 tics of teacher centers have Implications for dissemination 
policy* On the one handi greater face-to-face contact is likely to take place 
at the informal end of the continuum, but little R&D-based Inforniatlon is 
HKely to filter down to this level. On the other handp R&D-based Informa- 
tipn is more likely to be available and disseminated at the formal end of the 
concomitant need-sensing and translation activities that face-to-face inter- 
action allows. Obviously, mechanisms are needed that take advantage of In- 
formal and Indigenous characteristics of some teacher centers, I.e., those 
characteristics which promote sustained communication and helping relation- 
ships. And mechanisms are needed which have the advantagis of the formal 
characteristics of centers that promote the dissemination of an R&D Informa- 
tion base. 
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The federally supported teacher centers promise to be more oriented to 
dissemination and research utilization than their nonfederally supported 
counterparts. Utilization activities of federally supported centers include 
using research findings, fafnlliarizatlon with risearch for Improving teaching 
iklllSs and training for the implementation of new curricula. Dissemination 
''actlyitles involve the centers and the SEA, Not only will the teacher centers 
disseminate results ^ but also the StA will be accountable for disseminating 
information derived from teacher centers on a statewide scale* 
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E. The Emerging T eacher Corps Dissemination S^^stem* 

Congress established the Teacher Corps 1n 1965 to strengthen the 

educatlonar opportuni ties for children in schools serving concentrations 

of low-income famnies and to improve the training and retraining of teachers 

and teacher aides* Amendments to the original legislation have Increased 

the ernphasis to be givsn to denionstration and disseni1fi&tion 3Ct1v1t1ss and 

several other program elements: 

$ Increased attention to improving the school /learning 
climate; 

i Reform of educational personnel training and retraining; 

t Extending Teacher Corps project funding from two to 
five years; 

i Increasing collaboration among local education agencies 
(LEAs)p institutions of higher education (IHEs)i and 
communities in planning and implementing Teacher Corps 
projects; and 

« Increased emphasis on local determination of project 
objectives and design. 

Until recently J efforts to increase the exchange of Information about promising 
products and practices among Teacher Corps projects through a system of geo- 
graphic and prograninatic networks were not centrally coordinated and did not 
provide effective national dissemination and utilization (D&U) services. 

Teacher Corps programs funded in 1978 were to focus on demonstrating 
effective approaches of teachir edueatlon and on the dissemination of proven 
products and practices. A technical assistance procurement was issued in the 
Fall of 1978 to establish a project to assist the Teacher Corps Dissemination 
Unit to establish processes and procedures to provide centralized coordina- 
tion of dissemination and utilization activities. 



* This section was prepared by James Eckenrod and Douglas Paul, 
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The resulting dissemination system is expected to use existing D&U 
systems for both Internal and external dissemination of Teacher Corps 
products and practices. 

The Teacher Co rps Pis semi nation System Design 

The dissemination system design contractor is charged with designing 
and pilot testing: (1) an internal infonTiation-sharing system for exchanging 
information about promising products and practices within Teacher Corps; and 

(2) a process for validating and disseminating products and practices to 
specified audiences external to Teacher Corps. The systems are to make 
maximum use of existing structures for Information eKchange within Teacher 
Corps and of existing dissemination systems of the Education Division of the 
Departnient of Healthy Education^ and Welfare, and are to become self-sustiining 
before March of 1981i ■ 

When fully implemented^ the Teacher Corps dissemination system will 
operate through three levels of management: (1) the Teacher Corps' Washing- 
ton 'Dissemination Unitj (2) twelve regional technical assistance networks; and 

(3) local Teacher Corps projects ^ eighty funded in July 1978 and forty to be 
funded in July 1979, The diagram on the following page indicates the line 
and staff relationships between these Teacher Corps units. 

National Level 

The Teacher Corps Dissemination Unit will be responsible for the final 
screening of network-validated products and practices for the following: 
i Siibmisslon to the Joint D1sseiti1nation Review Panel (JDRP) 



for approval for dissemination through such established 
systems as the .National Diffusion Network (NON); 

• Dissemination within the Teacher CorpSj through estab- 
lished systems such as the Research and Development 
Exchange (RDk)i the Educational Resources Infonnatlon 
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Center (ERIC) or other USOE clearinghouses, or the 
Education Practice Flle^ of those products which do 
not meat the JDRP criteria; and 

i Distribution of products and practices to special groups 
or limited audiences through specialized dissemination 
systems* 



Regional Networks 

Input to the national dissemination s^^stem is froin the twelve regional 
Teacher Corps Networks ^ organized follows: 



i , iigyy &ng i iariu 

' Connecticiit 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
■ ^ ^ New Hampshire 

IK' New York 

111. Mid-Atlantic 

. : Delaware . 

District of Columbia 

Maryland 
= New Jersey 
. Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico 

Virgin Islands 

IV. Mid-South 

Kentucky 
North Carol ina 
Tennessee 
^ Virginia 
^ West Virginia 



boutheast 

Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Missi ssippi 
South Carolina 



VI. Mid-West 

111 Inois 
Indiana, 
Michi gan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 

Wiscons in 

vn. Plains " 

Missouri 
Iowa 

Nebraska 
Kansas 

VI I L Southwest 



1%. Texas 

X, Rodcy^ Mountain 

Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 
Wyofning 

XI. Far-West 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Hawa i i 

Idaho 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 

Guam 

American Samoa 
Trust Territories 

XII, California 



isiana 
.Oklahoma 
Arkansas 
New Mexico 
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Each network is responsible for validating' the products and practices developed 
or identified by the 6-12 Teacher Corps projects within its purview. Criteria 
for product val tdat'ions which take cognizance of the requlrernents for sub= 
missian to .thfi JDRP^,-aN to be determined with the assistance of the dissemi- 
nat+OT sy&teffr-de^si§n e^^tractor. 
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Each network is directecl by an Executivi Secretary, the contracting 
agent for the regional project. Executive Secretaries are directly respon- 

i . 

s1ble to Program Specialists of the Operations Branch of the Teacher Corps, 
consult with the Network Coordinator about general network policy matterSg 
and collaborate with the national dissemination system design contractor 
as well as other technical assistance and evaluation contractors. 

The directors of the local Teacher Corps projects within a network make 
up a Board of Directors, The deans of the Institutions of Higher Education 
constitute a Dean's Council, Each of these groups cooperates with the Execu- 
tive Secretary In utilizing the resources of the Network. 

Local Projects 

Local Teacher Corps projects progress through four product and practice 
activity phases as follows: (1) Year 1, Developmental Activities; (2) Years 
2 and 3^ Operational Activities, including pre* and inservice training; (3) 
Year 4, Institutionalization Activities; and (4) Year 5* adaptation of pro- 
gram features by other educational agencies. 

Projects in the program *78 and 79 cycles will be aided by the Site 
Specific Technical Assistance Center in planning for the development of more 
effective instructional products and practices. The dissemination system 
design contractor will provide assistance In designing and pilot-testing 
products and practices for submission to the regional networks for validation. 

Each local project Is operated through collaborative arrangements be- 
tween the IHE, the LEA, and the cormunlty served by these agencies. The 
local project may be located 1n as many as four schools within a district* 
Separate grants are awarded to the LEAs and IHEs and project direction is 
accomplished through two groups: an elected Community Council and a Project 
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Policy Board, composid of at least the Dean of the IHE, the Superintendent 
of 'the LEA, and the Conmunity Council Chairperson. 
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F. Intermediate Service Agencies* 

There are a variety of ways of categorizing intermediate service agen- 
cies. A structural and functional view has resulted in five categories: 
Regional SEA Branches, Legally Constituted Interrnediate UnltSi LEA Coopera'- 
tives, Specialized Units 5 and no Interfnediate units, The categDries are 
arranged structurally from states with statutorily mandated SEA branches 
to states with no interniedlate units and functionally froiri a full spectrum 
of SEA services to restricted and specialized services. 

Some states have rmre than one form of intermediate service agency (ISA), 
For eKample, Ohio has SEA county branches , LEA cooperatives, and specialised 
service units. Indiana has five regional service centers, one of v/hich 
serves as a division of the SEA- (Number of units of each category in each 
state are indicated in parentheses.**) 

Regional SEA Branches 

These units are staffed by SEA employees who provide state services to 
local schools. Capacity for dissemination my be constrained by reduced 
local participation in the governance of the unit. Decisions about provi- 
sion of services may reflect SEA rather than LEA needs. Fourteen states have 
varying degress of Regional SEA branches. For example, Louisiana has one 
branch of the SEA in New Orleans, and Indiana has one branch in the northern 



* This section was prepared by Douglas Paul* 

** Through the assistance of Stephens AssociateSp College Park, MD^ the data 
reported here have been updated to bast estimates available 1n July 1978. 
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portion of the state which seryes 77 LEAs. In contrast, Hawaii *s seven LEAs 
are branches of the SEA* New Jarsey's Educational Improvement Centers are 
closely tied to and monitored by the SEA although they are not "branches'* in 
a strict sense. 

AriEona (4) Illinois (2) Massachusetts (6) New York (1 in NYC) 
Hawaii (7) Indiana (1) New Hampshire (25) North Carolina (8) 
Florida (23) Kentucky (14) New Oersey (4) Oklahoma (20) 
Idaho (2) Louisiana (1 ) 

Legally Constituted IntirmecJIate Units 

These units are housed between the SE^ and a collection of LEAs* They 
tend to be structured in terms of their enebli ng legislation and SEA rules 
and regulations. Nevertheless, the dominant form of governance is a board 
of control coinposed of LEA representatives. They lack the autonomy of volun- 
tary consortlunis on one hand and they have the advantages of being locked 
into state resources and services on the other* Fourteen states have this 
form of in termed iate units. Hot all units are statewide. 

Alaska (5) Iowa (15) Oregon <29) Washington (9) 

Colorado (17) Michigan (58) Pennsylvania (29) West Virginia (8) 
Georgia (16) Nebraska (19 Texas (20) Wisconsin (19) 

Illinois (55) New York (44) 

SiHiilar in structure to the legall^^ constituted ISA is the county office. 

The county office concept predates the legally constituted ISA* There are 

eight states with the county office structure! 

, Arkansas (?) California (58) Ohio (87) New Jersey (21) 
AriEona (14) Nebraska (94) Montana (54) South Carolina (22) 

LEA Cooperatives 

These intermediate service units are compDsed of two or more LEAs, Par* 
tictpation 1s voluntary, governance is bj^ representation, autonofny is higher 
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than the legally constituted units. These structures have grsater credibiK 

ity with LEAs and knowledge of local needs ^ but they lack the resource and 

information base of the legally constituted units* There are at least 24 

states with LEA cooperatives. The number of cooperatives varies from 1 to 75. 

Some states s such as Massachusetts * Ohio, and Indiana^ have other forms of the 

intermediate unit in addition to the voluntary consortium. In other states^ 

such as New Hampshire, the voluntary consortiums operate as private nonprofit 

agencies which sell bervices to participating districts. 

Alabama (3) Kansas (19) Mississippi (1) Oregon (3) 

Ariwna (48) Kentucky (7) Missouri (?) Rhode Island (12) 

Connecticut (6) Maine (28) New Hampshire (38) South Carolina (3) 

Florida (75) Maryland (1) North Carolina (2) Tennessee (9) 

Idaho (1) Massachusetts (44) North Dakota (28) Utah (4) 

Indiana (4) Minnesota (9) Ohio (3) Wyoming (14) 

Special ised Service Units 

These units perform one or more specific services such as data processing, 
special education ^ or vocational education. Six states have specialized 
service intermediate units. Note, all but Virginia also have other forms of 
intermediate units. 

California Massachusetts Ohio 

ni inois Missouri Virginia 

No. Jntermedl ate jjni tj 

In 1976, there were IS states that had no intermediate units; however, 
ther^^ are now only four states that have no intermediate units and were 
plannincj none as of July 1978: 

DfcUware Nevada New Mexico Vermont 
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Note: Stephens Associates of Conege Park, Maryland , is now conducting 
a series of studies addressing the evolving role and scope of ISAs. NIE» 
funded activities include: 

• A description and comparative study of intermediate agencies 
where full or partial statewide systems exist, with particular 
emphasis on describing establishments governance^ organization/ 
management, finance, staffing, physical facilitiaSi and program/ 
service characteristics and selected state education agency 
characteristics. 

f A case study of a state in which an ISA sy^^ '^r was disinantled. 

• A comprt hensi ve examination of the role of selected ESAs with 
respect to equalizing access and finance questions. 

i An explication of critical issues associated with the inter- 
mediate service agency movement that have implications for 
educational policy or for future research and development 
needs. 

§ Creation of a lending library and a taxonomy/glossary/thesaurus. 

Office of Education-funded activities will involve: 

§ A directory of intermediate service agencies. 

i An annotated bibliography of selected books , brochures, mono- 
graphs^ articles, filmss and other print and non-print media 
about ISA operations. 

• Two monographs--one identifying ISAs and exemplary programs and 
practices serving in urban/metropolitan settings^ the other 
exploring the conceptual and methodological guidelines that 
should be considered by policy planners as they structure or 
restructure statewide uSA systems. 

• Briefings for USOE staff and for partifMpants at USOE-sponsored 
conferences. 

This set of ISA studies 1s expected to be completed in 1979. 
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G. Dissemination Rola and Func tlQn of Associations 
and Other Ty pes of Nonprofit Organisations* 

In "The Exploratory Study of Statewide Educational Dissemination Capacity," 
Hood (1978) indicates that in spite of a '^quite substantial body of e^dsting 
information that can be organized, evaluated, and synthesized" about the dis- 
semination capacity of various agents and agenclts* there is not much Information 
about the role nonprofit organizations of various kinds do or can play, He was 
referring to a broad category of organizations and not to the nonprofit research 
and development corporations like RAND, Systems Development Corporation, and 
the Stanford Research International. 

This report will supply some of that missing InforTOtioni but it is not 
definitive and ends up probably with more questions than answers* Since there 
Is not much being written about these organizations, howivtr, that may not be 
such a bad end product. 

What Kinds of OrganiEatiohs Wi ll Be Covered 1n This Section? 

In this section we shall examine several ritegorles of organiEations- These 
will include: (1) voluntary membership associations for professionals in the 
field of education at the national » regional, and state levels; (2) private 
philanthropic organisations at the national and state levels, and (3) voluntary 
collaborative arrangements Involving combinations of local and state educational 
agencies, institutions of higher education, voluntary membership associations, 
and private foundations. In all three categories organizations and/or individuals 
within the organiiatlons benefit in ways other than through financial reward or 
profit. 

* This section was prepared by Richard Dershimer. 
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Previous Review of Non profit Organizations of This Kind 

These organizations have not been given a great deal of attention in the 
literature and particularly not in terms of how they help to disserninate infor- 
mation or knowledge. Gideonse (U*S* Office of Education, 1969) referred to 
them in his survey "Educational Research and Development in the United States" 
and described a selected group of foundations and professional associations in 
their role as "sponsors'- of R&D, 

Of the several kinds of nonprofit organizations ^ voluntary associations have 
received the most attention over the years. Important earlier writings about 
them were reviewed in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research ^ Fourth Edition 
(Dershimers 1969) * and need, not be repeated here, Several of the works cited 
in this review describe how scientific or learned societies ^ as differentiated 
from trade or labor unions and professional associations i help their members 
(1) find suitable (that 1s relevant and scientifically noteworthy) substantive 
areas for study, (2) locate colleagues who can provide the most competent 
critical feedback ^ and (3) best diffuse the results of research throughout 
many social and communications networks of researchers and practitioners. 

In the past ten years, associations have appeared more often than in pre- 
vious decades as topics In journals and magazines for two disparate reasons: 
their Importance in helping to Increase the flow of scientific and technical 
informatloni and as arenas for competing political and social concerns* The 
latter issue Is not relevant to the purpose of this review* On the matter of 
the flow of scientific information, several studies and writings deserve 
mention. 

Two reports released in 1969 reiterated the vital role that associations 
play in disseminating scientific Information* These were -'Scientific and 
Technical Information^" a report sponsored by the National Academy of Sciences, 
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and the report of the Cormiittee on Scientific and Technical Information of 
the President's Science Advisory Cofwnittee (COSATI, 1969), Both urged greater 
cooperation and coordination batween federal agindes and associations. The 
National Science Foundation had taken steps 1n this direction several years 
earlier by issuing grants to several associations to study and improve their 
exchange of scientific information. The most relevant of these to the field 
of education were the studies undertaken by the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, the results of which appear in numerous sources (see* for example, 
Linder and Siegel* 1976; Nelson and Pollocki 1970; Garvey and Griffithi 1964, 
1965, 1966). 

Educational associations also have been given Increased attention in 
recant years because of their changing political staturi. On the surface these 
issues seem to have little to do with the topic of disseminating Information* 
But political ambitions have lad several national organiiations to drastically 
alter the way they relate to* organiza, and communicate with state and local 
affiliates (see* for example, HitchenSs 1973; also Bailey, 1975). 

There also are clear implications for associations from the studies of 
how information flows through interpirional interactions. From the studies 
of social and political systemsi informal communication^ and professional gossip, 
to name but three related topics s associations can batter understand the impor* 
tance of activities like annual meetlngsi conventions, and training programs. 

Foundations have bean written about from time to time. Nielson (1972) 
analyzed their influence on national policies particularly by the way they 
mobiliied polltlcany, sociany, and economically important people and how they 
became part of the prominent policy networks on the national levels* Woodring 
(1970) and Stona (1969) wrote about activities of the Ford Foundation and what 
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happened to thiir efforts to make reforms in American education through 
teacher training and curriculum and organizational change, 

So the Interest in nonprof 1t-menibersh1p organizations is not a new one. 
Nevertheless 5 the literature about thm^ particularly in the field of educa- 
tion. Is spotty. There is not a single study of the kind that Egon Guba 
and David Clark (1976) made of schools^ coneges, and departments of 
education, nor has any one organization been examined in the intensive way as 
has the American Psychological Association, The American Educational Research 
Association was included among some of the studies conducted by the Johns 
Hopkins Center for Research in Scientific Communication (Nelson, 1972a, 1972b) 
which was part of AERA-s attempts to better understand the social and communi- 
cation mechanisms of the field 1t served (Dershimer, 1970). There also are 
rare examples of how other educational associations like The Council for 
Exceptional Children evaluated some of their functions (Dershimers Lingwood 
and Paisley, 1970^ Zlsa, 1969). But as Emrick and Peterson (1978) state in 
their report "Synthesis of Five Recent Studies," "Teacher organizations as an 
input and targeting channel have been generally underutilized" (p, 13)* The 
same statement, perhaps in more understandable prose, could be made for all 
nonprofit organizations. To say that they are underutilized does not mean 
that they have been ignored^ either 1n practice or in the literature. So the 
remainder of this report will briefly review some of the other literature that 
has been uncovered and discuss some of the implications that can be drawn for 
better understanding of the functions these organizations play and how a con- 
tlnueds more exhaustive and detailed literature search might be organized 
conceptual ly. 

Four sections will follow. The first section will review and discuss Im- 
plications from the literature on associations. The recond section will do the 
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same for foundations. The third section will discuss several other kinds of 
non-prof 1t organi zatlons. The fourth section win examine the importance of 
nonprofit membership organizations from the standpotnt of the research and 
other writings on interpersonal conmunication networks. 

Associations 

In 1974 there were 572 national educational associations and 460 state 
associations (exclusive of comiissions and boards) listed in The Education 
Directorj^ (U.S. Office of Education^ 1974). That list and those published 
1n the Encyclopedia Df_ Assoc lationSp Edition 8 (Gale Research^ 1972) and the 
Standard Suide of American/Canadian Education Associations, ConvgntlQn^^ 
cations ^ a nd Research Centers, 1971-1974 (North Amerlcani 1975), show that there 
are 'associations and then there are associations. The student In the field of 
coirmiunicatlon 5 like everyone elsei must recognise the differences. Several 
authors over the ^ears have accounted for the differences by devising useful 
categories (again see Dershlmer, 1969), the most recent of whom is Bailey (1975), 
He uses ten designations but confesses that '*the taxonomy problem, with Its 
combinations and perfnutations , defies tidy categorization'* (p. 8). More bother- 
some for our purposes is that none of these taxonorrnas employ Just the com- 
munication functions of associations as the significant variables. By using 
coTTiTion knowledge of what educational associations do. It is possible to con- 
struct a relevant albeit oversimplified taxonomy that will help us better under- 
stand their differences. 

The critical variable on which this classification scheme is based Is the 
kind of information that associations transmit* Three categories emerge: 
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Category I. Associa tions primarny cQncerned wi th diffusing knowledg e 
about the substanti ve issue s of pedagogy and i ntel yectuany related mat ' 
Examples of associations that fall within this category on the national level 
include: The American Educational Research Association, all discipline societies 
like the American Psychological Association and the American Sociological Ai:io= 
ciation, the National Academy of Education^ and the Association of Childhood 
Education International* The Northeastern Educational Research Association, 
another example, is regionally based. On the state level there are many edu- 
cational research associations like the California Educational Research Asso- 
ciation and the Pennsylvania Educational Research Association that are inde= 
pendent of any national organization. 

Category II, Associations p rimarily concerned with diffusing information 
about professional practices of educators and the mat erials they employ . 
Examples within this category on the national level include the International 
Reading Association * the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development^ 
the National Council of Teachers of English^ and the National Art Education 
Association. Almost all of the national associations in this category have 
state affiliates such as the California Association for Health, Physical 
Education^ and Recreation; the California Council for the Social Studies; and 
th^ California Music Educators Association, The degree of autonomy and coop- 
eration with the parent national group varies considerably from organization 
to organization. 

Category II I. Associations primaril y concerned with diffusing inforniation 
about political and oth er matters of importance to members and their institu- 
tions in the field. Associations on the national level within this category 
include the National Education Association (NEA) and the American Federation 
of Teachers, the American Association of School Administrators, the American 
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Association of Collsges for Teacher Education, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. There are regional associations such as the New England 
Association of Schools and Colleges. And virtuany all of the national asso- 
ciations in this category have state affiliates. 

This taxonomy obviously conveys distortions. In the first place, within 
each category there will be found a wide range of sophistication among asso- 
ciations. The Association of California School Administrators, for example, 
falls Into the same category as all state teachers' associations, but it operates 
several inservice training programs, is responsible for a long list of regular 
and special publications, and can count on more than 5,000 persons to attend 
Its annual meetings; by contrast, 36 of the state teachers' associations do 
not even have a journal (National Council of State Educational Associations, 
1975-76). 

The taxonomy has several other limitations. Associations vary widely in 
the extent to which they (a) communicate to their members, (b) facilitate com- 
munication among their members, arid (c) represent their members' views to ether 
audiences. Smaller scientific societies usually perform only the first two 
functions; only the larger societies can espouse all three. Some, like the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, have shifted their priori- 
ties so that the tasks of educating the lay public about the accomplishments 
of science is given a very high priority. 

The taxonomy also fails to account for the differences associations exhibit 
in adopting new forms of communication. Some associations in education, like 
the National Society for the Study of Education (NSSE), have shown only a few 
innovations over the past ten years. Others, like the American Educational 
Research Association, have vastly expanded their annual nreeting and have added 
dozens of new ways that the members can gather to hear of each others' progress; 
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several new publ ications nh^^^ v tn added as well as new organizational 
arrangenients to f^cil'fiaie informal comniuni cation. Some scientific societies 
like the Amferican Psychological Association have shown even more Inventiveness. 

In spite of these and other limitations^ this taxonomy suggests a way of 
beginning to categorize associations and provides some arguments to support 
those who favor undertaking more and more systematic studies of what these 
organizations do. 

Before we move on to the next section, some attention must be given to the 
way associations sometimes band together voluntarily to reach some objective 
that no single association could accomplish on its own. Bailey (1975) refers 
to them as "umbrella organizations." But of the two examples he gives , only 
one* the Contnittee for Full Funding, fits the description I gave above* (The 
other* the American Council on Education^ Is a fully functioning, chartered 
membership association; Bailey himself acknowladgop -^ifferencfts between his 
two examples.) The Cofmittee for Full Funding m": (cjnjov;^ and has been supported 
for more than ten years by a large group of organisations including the NEA, 
the AFL-CIO^ and the National School Boards Association. 

These cooperative arrangements vary from a high degree of formality to 
one where association representatives meet and exchange information in casual 
ways. Consider first some examples of formal arrangements* The National 
Council of State Education Associations 1s a fully functioning division Qfjthe 
NEA* In the 1960s there existed the Consortium of Professional Associations 
for the Study of Special Teacher Improvement Programs^ dubbed CONPASS (seei 
Flemlngi 1971). A more recent example is the Consortium of Educational Asso- 
ciatlons for Educational Dissemination, formerly known as the Education Asso- 
ciation Resource Group on Dissemination (EARGOD). CONPASS was supported 
through grants from the U.S. Office of Education and had several full -time 
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staff meniber^j the Consortium is subsidized by NIE and has consultants serving 
as part-time cadre staff. 

There are just as man^ eKamples of informal cooperative arrangements. 
Some of these, like the so-called "Big Six," have clearly Identifiable member- 
ship (the American Association of School Administrators, the Chief State School 
Officers, the Congress of Parents and Teachers, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the National School Boards Association, and the State School Boards 
Association) which meet regularly. (The Big Six also releases press statements.) 
Others are more amorphous, like the group of associations In higher education 
and selected federal bureaus that have met bi-weekly for lunch for more than 
ten years, 

In spite of what these examples might imply, conaborative arrangements 
among associations are not common. As Holm (1976) noted, "the larger federa- 
tions and associations have had great difficulty finding corriTion elements on 
which to build coopGrative programs" (p. 16). 

Foundations 

The Educational Directory (U.S. Office of Education, 1974) lists 25 foun- 
dations that "are either primarily educational in purpose or are known to be 
sponsoring educational projects."* As with the list of associations, there 
are wide variations in type and sophistication. 

The "typlcar' foundation in education, as in most other fields, encourages 
proposals from scholars, scientists, or practitioners using conwlttees of peers 
to assist with the final selection of projects to be funded. The Spenser 



* This list 1s not complete, for neither the Kettering nor the Spenser 
Foundations, two of the most active in education, are included. 
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Foundation is an example of this style and, as could be expecUd, maintains 
a relatively small cadre staff and a very quiet, informal operation. 

At the other extreme can be found the Kettering Foundation. In the 
mid-1960s, Kettering formed the Institute for the Developfnent of Educational 
Activities (I.D.E.AO and gave it an operating budget and a semi -autonomous 
staff, I.D.E.A* has engineered several programs that encourage cooperation 
and communication among school district personnel (see I*D.E,A,s undated; 
Kettering, 1976). An earlier example is the University Council for Educa- 
tional Administration (UCEA), originally funded by the Kellogg Foundation in 
the 1950s. It facilitated communication among professors of educational 
administration . 

The Ford Foundation operates both in the traditionany infonnal style 
of smaller foundations and through engineered programs* An example of the 
latter was the Comprehensive School Improvement Program, first launched 1n 
the early 1960s as a way of trying to focus school reform for maximum impact 
(see Ford Foundation * 1972). 

Foundations seldom publish much about their operations other than descrip 
tive brochures and annual reports. Therefores it is difficult to use the 
literature as a way of understanding where they fit in the reta-communication 
system in American education, LD.E^A. has much valuable knowledge and some 
data, mostly unpublished, about its national networks* One of its earliest 
projects* the League of Cooperating School s* has been well documented by 
Goodlad (1975). But most foundations prefer to remain out of the public spot- 
light, so much of their impact on education is unrealized. Dershimer (1976) 
reported, for example, on how several national foundations were part of net-- 
works that were very influencial in shaping national educational policies in 
the 1960s and early 1970s. 
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O ther Nonprofit Organi zdtions 

Study councils are the most visible kind of organization among the several 
that fit in this section. The first, the Metropolitan School Study Council, 
was formed In the 1930s by Paul Mort and his associates. An Inventory published 
in February, 1975 by the National School Development Council showed 71 councils 
in existence. 

Study councils "are groups of school systems which ivwrk together, usually 
under the sponsorship of an institution of higher education, to improve Instruc- 
tion through the solution of educational problems" (Caler and Danenburg, 1972, 
p. 14). Study councils clearly are communication networks usually with the 
flow outward from the ''experts" at universities. As school practitioners grow 
more professional, the pattern and direction of information flow tend to change 
(Gurevitch, 1966; Beder, 1976), so the charactcjristlcs of study councils them- 
selves appear to be shifting. 

Twenty- five years ago, the study council was about the only organlz^.tional 
arrangement that allowed school districts to v/ork cooperatively together. Many 
different forms can be found today. Some of these were spawned by Title III, 
ESEA funds In the late 1960s (as one example, see the Merrlmac Education Center, 
Havelock and Havelock, 1974). In other cases the state education anency has 
taken the initiative, such as In the Texas Small School Project (Texas Education 
Agency, 1969). There is at least one example where a state education agency 
provided the channel for diffusing innovative ideas (Fox and Lippitt, '\67). 
There are various kinds of "networks" for school personnel, the Superintendents 
Network being an example of a nationwide arrangement (Merrow, 1974), Locally 
there can be found networks among schools within a given county like that In 
Wayne County, Michigan (Miller, 1977), Undoubtedly there are many other kinds 
of cooperative arrangerrfints , some that are too informal to be given titles. 
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Interpe rsonal C ommunicatiQn and Nonprof it Organizations 

There appears to be little agreement :n the relative importance of formal 
compared to informal channels of communication for conveying new Ideas. 
Obviously both are important. Frequently, however, the importance of nonprofit 
organizations s especially associations, to the flow of information through 
informal channels 1s overlooked, particularly by federal bureaucrats. So this 
section will review some of the literature on informal, or interpersonal, com'- 
munication that has relevance to an understanding of the importance of nonprofit 
organizations in the scheme of things. 

There is a growing body of knowledge about the relationship of communica- 
tion networks with sociometric and power mappings (Compton, 1973), Crane (1972) 
showed that social factors can influence which Ideas in science are likely to 
be transmitted widely. Martyn (1974' found informal contacts ar^'ng members of 
medical school facilities the most ireqi ntly cited source of ^ mation. 

Scientists and medical practltiui. n s have been studied fa mort chan pro- 
fessional educators. This is Important to note for, as Price (1970) warn^. us, 
hard scientists, soft scientists, technologists, and nonscience persons may 
all have different social systems and ways of handling communication, Guba 
and Clark appear to support this because they found that col leagueship was 
not a sig; If leant source of support among the KPU educational agents they 
studied (Guba and Clarke 1976). Paisley (1970) found no evidence of an invisible 
college among educational researchers which throws doubts into the character- 
istics of the social systems of this field. Hagstrom (1970) provided some 
possible explanations for this as he examined the dual allegiances of mc t 
educational researchers both to the social sciences and to the practicing 
field. Carlson (1972) added some insights into how the informal networks among 
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school superintendents function in his analysis of two groups, one in Pennsyl- 
vania and the other in West Virginia, and House (1974) described how coninajnl- 
cation flowed among a number of school districts in niinois. 

But of what importance are these networks to associations and other non- 
profit organizations? There 1s some suspicion that the cadre staffs can 
influence messages and the channels through which they flow. This is more true 
e^-^*u %\\B practitioners' associations where considerable power rests with the 
chief executive officers and less so with scientific associations. Trad1« 
tlonally, in study councils ^ messages were heavily Influenced by staff housed 
m the un1 versi ties . 

Nonprofits serve another purpose; they can be used like glass-bottom boats, 
as a v^ray of viewing the sub-surface flow of communication. They can provide 
answers to the question of *'whO'1s-saying-what-to-whom?" ; a kind of sophisti- 
cated gossip that is so inipc tant in keeping up with professional and scientific 
fields. Associations especially provide access to privileged information^ 
especially of the kind that answers questions like "who-1s-doing-what-how= 
well?" They are entry points for messages to the (mostly) hidden recesses of 
the vast and complex social systems that make up the professional cQmnriunitles 
1n education. 

Summary and Conclusion 

So what does this (admittedly) brief and inadequate review show? That 
nonprofit organizations as a topic of study 1s overlooked. We knew that. 
As a consequence, there is far less evaluation being made of the efficacy 
and efficiency of the channels of communication used by nonprofit organizations 
in education than in some other fields like psychology, But we knew that* too. 
Because education and educational researchers have failed to use and apply 
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knowledge and skills of the communication researchers i those in policy and 
executive positions in organizations and governmental agencies are not using 
th^ most effective communication devices of which man is capable? Maybe. 

It is not good enough to call for more studies. What Is missing more 
than dc*ta is the conceptual frameworic that allows us to most effectively inter^ 
pret what we gather. There are a lot of oversimplified notions about how pro- 
fessional educators seek out and use Information to change behavior. Many of 
the formal arrangements reflect thescj notions and lead to ritualized behavior 
(like beginnlnc newsletters or new journals) when quite often much more Informal 
arronemments (cocktail parties, travelling seminars) might prove more beneficial. 
Not that whe mora for';^] arrangn^k^nts cannot induce communication, as the ERIC 
syvtem itself may d :^;v::.. .. J i;c 

As one way of (hopefully) encouraging a rt...ncept,uall2ation^ and as a \ ay 
of summarizing the reflections in this review^ the author has devised yet a 
second schema that allows the several kinds of nonprofit organizations to 
be viewed in total. Figure 1 places nonprofits along two continua; fr^mal 
to informal mechanisms for exchanging Information and knowledge^ and com- 
munication primarily among institutions (and officials) to communication 
primarily among individuals. Hence the Consortium of Educational Associations 
1s placed in the upper left hand corner because only association officers 
attend Its meetings anri it uses few informal devices for communication. On the 
opposite extreme, the lower right hand corner, can be found the Spenser Founda= 
tion. It's executives most often talk directly and informally to prospective 
and actual recipients of grants and itj publications are limited to annual 
reports and required financial statements. 

Two more examples will help to demonstrate the value of this schema. In 
the lower left hand corner are the teachers' organi zations ^ placeJ there 
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because they deal directly with individuals, yet they typically use formal 
mechanisms (newsletters^ meetings, journals). Local teachers' organizations 
could be placed on the same level as the nationals, but moved farther to the 
right since they employ many more informal devices such as direct, face-to- 
face coftmuni cation 5 gossips and informal reetings. 

No exaTplfes could be found to fill the upper right hand corner, even 
though anyone fafniliar with the daily lives of educ.ii^ rs knows that examples 
exist. School superintendents from neighboring districts frequently lunch 
together and will invite new superintendents to join them. Book publishing 
companies often bring together professors of a given specialty for more or 
less informal gatherings usually during annual meetings or conventions. These 
gatherings have no muiB, yet they will be talked about ;^nd planned for as 
events-«if not as "organizations." 

As wit;, the taxonomy discussed earlier, this schema has many inadequacies 
Still, it IS a step toward providing a mora sophisticated mapping of these 
organizations. 

★ * * 

Note: 

Subsequent to the completion of this section^ the Consort^'um published 
Private O^^ganizations and Associations: Information_Resources for Education 
TArTington^ VA, Consortium of Associations for Educational Wi s em i n a t i on7~ " 
August 1978). This publication provides concise doscriptions of the objec- 
tives, activities, programs, membership, sources of funding, organizational 
structure, and significant dissemination activities of 150 organizations 
representing seven categories: educational associations (51), professional 
n>embership organizations (46), educational laboratories and centers (12), 
advocacy groups (23), education-related orqanlzations (9) (includes one mis- 
classified educational laboratory), multiii.-dia organizations (8), and founda- 
tions (1). 
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H. i^atiop^ Network for Vocational Education^ 

The Network consists of one national center, 56 state coordinating units, 
six regional currlculuiii centers, and 56 state Liaison Representatives. These 
parts are connected by centrally controlled document and information systems* 
Despite some obvious siu^k in the connections and some apparent ambiguities 
and overlap in responsibilities and functions^ this assemblage clearly 
qualifies as an operating network for R&D dissemination and UwillEations 
and it may be the most advanced and firmly established anywhere in education* 

It exists primarily because of some forward-looking federal legislation, 
beginning with the landmark Vocational Education Act of 1963. All parts of 
the Network are crwations of that legislation^ and Its operatic., growth, and 
improyemant continue to be stimulated and financed by the Bureau of Occupa- 
tional and AduH Education in the U.S. Office of Education* 

An important element in its survival and success appears to be the 
flf.cal authority held by key elements in the system; the state-based 
Research Coordination Units (RCUs). They se^ve within their respective juris- 
diction as the administrators of federal funds for research and exemplary 
demonstration, which proviaes an effective power base for their R&D linking 
function . 

A fairly sharp line is drawn in vocational-technical education between 
curriculum development and other kinds of development, resfiarch, and demon- 
stration, Federal legislation has drawn the distinction, and organizational 
and administrative distinctions have resulted. Because of this, there are, 

* This section was prepared by RoDert Peterson, Special appreciation is due 
William Hull and Joel Magisos, National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, for bupplying Information and for reviewing this section, 

ERIC ^0 
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in effect, two networks that appear operate fairly Independently, although 
there are certainly strong connections betwjen them. One i:. called the 
National Netv^ork for Curriculuni Coordination 1n Vocatiunal and Technical 
Education, consisting of six Regional Centers and 56 state-based Liaison 
Representatives (see Flgu^^e 3). The other network is concerned primarily 
with research 5 demonstration, and development other than curriculum. It 
consists of 56 state-based Resea rh Coordination Units (see Figure 2). 
The two netv/orks are tied together through common document/Information systems 
(ERIC/CE and RIVE) and are both supported by the National Center for Research 
In vocational Ediication a.t the Ohio State University, While the National 
Center (until recently CVE) has provided support and leadership in vocational- 
technical dissemination and utilization for many years, its recent designa- 
tion by USOE as a National Center promises to bring about greater integration 
and coordination of the existing networks. The National Center operates ERIC/ 
CE and RIV :. f^^^ responsibll ities for close liaison with both the RCU and 
curriculum n^^ :::rks. It has explicit responsibilities to tie the vocational- 
technlca! information systems into the National Diffusion Network and other 
nacional systems, including RDx. 

Parts^ of the Network 

National Center for Research in Vocational Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio: Formerly the Center for Vocational Education (CVE), 
it has recently been given broad responsibll ities to strengthen and integrate 
the entire national system for disseminating and utilizing R&D information 
and products 1n vocaticnal -technical education,- 

Research Coordination Units (RCU\): One such mit in ofl;:h state, district, 
and territory serves as a link botween aganc^eD within its pontical juris- 
diction and the rest of the national network. Tfr=: / fetid information into 
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national storagei retrieval, and abstracting systems (see ERIC/CE and RIVE 
below), and provide information services to clients within their states. 
Some '■iX-j aiso provide technics' assistance and training to LEAs and conduct 
proactive promotion of Innova^ ^ (RCUs apparently vary widely from state 
to state in how active and viyorous a role they play. Some serve merely as 
passive adniinistrators of federal funrsj It is Important to note that the 
RCUs are a link in the federal funding of researcht demonstrationp and cur- 
riculum development, as well as a link 1n dissemination/utilization. This 
fiscal clout Is probably critical to their effectiveness as linking agents. 

National Network for Curriculum Coordination in Vocationdl r^vd Technical 
Edu cation (NNCCVTE) : The 56 states, districts, and territories are divided 
into six regions, each served by a Curriculum Coordination Center (CCC)* 
They link curriculum developers and users within their respective regions 
with one another and with the other five regions. Each state Kas ? state 
Liaison Represent tive (SLR) i"^^} links Intrastate agencies with the Regional 
Center, as well ^^:t' one ani'^^-r. (A fairly sharp line is drawn in voca- 
tional^technical ed'.caiion between curriculum development and other kinds uf 
development, research, and demonstration. The NNCCVTE does for curriculum 
development what the RCUs do for research and demonstration. There does 
appear to be some ambiguity about the distinction in actual practice, however, 
and, therefore, some overlap between the two networks j 

ERIC C learinghouse on AduU> Career, an d Vocational Education ^ERIC/CE) : 
Operated by the Ohio State Center, it provides document services in adult- 
continuing, career, and vocational-technical education. There are over 600 
complete ERIC collections around the country, some operated by RCUs as part 
of the 1 v^ormation services offered to in-state clients. 
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ReSQurces in Vocational Education (RIVE) : Formerly AF^/ARM (Abstracts 
of Instructional and Research Materials for Vocational and Technical Education), 
this publication is distributed by the National Center. The conversion of 
AIM/ARM took place in I9765 and the Center has very recently been given 
responsibility to develop better access and crosswalk with other information 
systems. The new system relates closely to ERIC/CEs the educational abstract- 
ing services^ and other national systemSp A recent National Science Foundatijn 
study noted overlap and duplication between ERIC/CE and AIM/ARM, but ' 
difficulty has been largely overcome since both have been contracted to the 
National Center. 

How It Operates 

Knowledge and products are produced by a wide variety of agencies^-LEAs * 
ISfiSif- RCUs, colleges and univerr^itieSj regional laboratories 5 the National 
Center^ and private contractors and publishing houses. 

The principal me'chanisms for collecting and distributing information 
regarding R&D product- and knowledge are the ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, 
Career, and Vocational Education (ERIC/CE) and Resources in Vocational 
Education (RIVE), both operated by the National Center. Information is fed 
into these systems by the producers of Jne R&D knowledge and products. In 
a]\ cases of federally-supported research (VEA-PART C), demonstration (PART D), 
and curriculum uevelopment (PART I), information is fed r;o ERIC and RiVE bv 
the state-based RCUs and the Regional Currjculum Coordination Centers, Thej , 
In turn, feed Information back from ERIC and RIVE to their co^^^sti .uents . 

Various mechanisms are used within the states and curriculum regions 
for disseminating information to LEAs and other clients: newsletters, con- 
ferences * on-demand searches » etc. 
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Technical assiibjiice 1n adoption decisions and implementation appears 
to be less clear and regularized than the information dlsseinlnatlon function. 
Some RCUs off^r technical assistance and staff training^ others do not. 
Services undoubteJIy vary widely from state to state. The National Center's 
recently expanded responsibilities may lead to stronger technical assistance 
through the RCUs. 

EBCE: A Special Case 

Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) is a major R&D product developed 
with federal funds* Be».ause it was not developed with VEA funds ^ it did not 
automatically enter the National Network for Vocational Education. It did 
find Its way into that system^ hcwevers by qualifying for demonstration grants 
under Part D of the Vocational Education Act, This put it in the RCU network. 

But 1n addition to Its representation as another product in the voca- 
tional-technical network, EBCE has also developed a somewhat autonomous system 
for dissemination and utilization. The four developer laboratories (NWRELj 
FWL, RBSt and AEL), with NIE direction and support, provide prc-3doption 
information plus materials and technical assistance to adopting school dis- 
tricts. But what is more interesting is that support capabilities once 
possessed exclusively by the four laboratories are now being acquired by 16 
SEAs through the support and cooperation of NIE and the four laboratories. 
In addition, the some 200 LEAs that have adopted EBCE, plu^ the involved 
SEAs, have formed a national association called the EBCE Network. With help 
and encouragement from NIE and the laboratories* they have created a pro- 
fessional identity i publish a quarterly newsletters provide mutual support 
and share infonnatloro and will become the principal mechanism for spreading 
the word and supporting adoption by other LEAs and states. 
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I. BEN Dlsseniination Programs and Structures* 

Special education does have a national dissemination netwrkj but with a 
distinctly different character than the national network for vocational educa- 
tion. Special education dissemination and technical assistance is largely 
supported by the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH), There are 
three notable aspects to the BEH dissemination effort: (1) heavy reliance 
on cornniercial publishing distribution channels, (2) redundancy of services^ 
and (3) provisiDn of substantial and varied forms of technical assistance, 

Unlike most Office of Education programs, BEH places considerable trust in 
and emphasis on cofTmerclal publishers to disseminate new products* One dis- 
semination project has been established to assure that BEH products are made 
available to publlshirs. The somewhat independent but overlapping services 
supported by BEH produce a functional redundancy of services similar to the 
concept of synergy described by Havelock. For example, there Is a Special 
Education Material Distribution System, the National Instructional Materials 
Information Systefn, and a catalog of BEH proaucts. In addition* the Council 
for Exceptional Children (CEC), a private association, catalogs and dissem- 
inates inforniation on special education material. These are not duplica- 
tions but rather parallel and complementary efforts. To proyide technical 
assistance, BEH has funded at least four national projects. Technical assist- 
ance 1s also provided by Regional Resource Centers and state education agency 
special education bureaus. 

In suniTiary, the BEH dissemination and utilization effort is multi faceted, 
complex* overlapping, and synergetic. It also has a strong "grass roots" 
character. There is no single center to the dissemination network with 

* This section was prepared by Douglas PauV^K, 
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spokes leading to subsysteins. However, there is a unifying element to 
many of the projects, namely P.L. 94-142, This law calls for individual 
education programs for all handicapped children which, in turni has created 
substantial demand for Informations products i and programs In the special 
education area. 

The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped provides funds for a wide 
variety of national and regional services. The services described here 
encompass varying degrees and levels of dissemination* The groupings of 
programs into national and regional services include a progression from 
product- to service-oriented programs for national services and general 
to specialised programs for regional services. 

National Services 

The majority of BEH programs deal with services of a national scope. 
Programs which are product oriented are listed first and programs which are 
more technical assistance oriented are listed last. 

BEN Product Catalogue: Focus is on a comprehensive listing of BEH 
products and programs produced over the last 10 years. Primary criterion 
for Inclusion in the catalogue is product repllcabi 11 ty, Entries Include 
product description, costs and where it is being used, 

BIOSPHERICS 
Rockvllle* Maryland 
(301) 770-7700 
D1 rector j Claude Doak 

Special E ducation Material Distribution System: Focus is on making 

available ipeclal education products and reports which are not marketable 

aecording to commercial pubHshing criteria. The contractor performs loan 

circulation functions similar to a library. Primary users are teachers and 
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developers. Developers use the system to search for previously developed 
products or programs. Teachers use this system for initial awareness and 
initial product evaluation phases of dissemination. In additions a 
"Publishers Compact" is made available which includes descriptions of com- 
mercially available products. The material distribution center ships 
directly to users. Parents may also request materials. Most users become 
aware of materials through Regional Resource Centers, 
Main. Contractor: 

Councn of Executives of the American School of the Deaf 
(202) 363-1308 
Diractor, Joseph Domich 

Sub^- CQntractor : 

Handicapped Learning Materials Distribution Center 
Indiana University 

NICEM-NIMIS II : The National Information Center for Education Media 

and the National Instructional Materials Information System are media com- 

plenients to ERIC. This is a new computerized retrieval system based on the 

NIMIS and NICEM systems. The focus of the system is to meet media/materials 

inforniatlon needs of the special education community on a self-sufficient 

basis. Catalogs, indexes^ fnicrofilnis ^ and search services will be provided 

to users. 

NICEM/NIMIS II 

University of Southern California 

(213) 741-6681 

Director^ Tom Risner 

Art Schaak (213) 741-5899 

Council for Exceptional Children: The Council for Exceptional Children 

(CEC) is a private association with over 60^000 members. It has a national 

scope and deals very little with direct technical assistance type services. 

The disseni nation focus- of CEC is on providing information to its 60,000 

menibers - Other educators and interested publics are served as well. CEC 



operates its own "Exceptional Child Educatioh" data base in addition to 

housing the |RIj_Cljar1nghou$e for Handj capped and G CEC's data base 

includes over 24^565 entries. In 1977, over 5,400 topical bibliographies 

were sold; 560 customized computer searches were performed; over B^SQO 

requests for Inforfnation were answered, A toll-'free number is available 

for clients seeking information. 

Joyce Aegerter 
(800) 335»372a 

Ma rkej: Linkage Systerni Focus is on linking BEH products with corntiercial 
publishers. After products and/or progranis are produced they are reviewed 
by BEH for validity and reliability. Then they are reviewed by the market 
linkage contractor (LINC) for their cownerclal market potential. The linkage 
contractor uses a panel of special education teachers and commercial publish- 
ing representatives. LINC works with commercial publishers interested in 
distributing special education materials nat1onv/ide. Materials are provided 
on a CQnipetlti ve bid basis. LIMC offers marketings legal, editorials and 
technical services to BEH projects . 

LINC Services, Inc. 
829 Eastwind Drive 
Westervillei Ohio 
(614) 890-8200 
Director, Victor Fuchs 

DissefffinatiQn _Qf Personnel. Prejarati on Programs: Focus of this program 




is on providing dissemination capability for developers of preservice and In- 
service training programs. The contractor acts as a resource linker for 
users by providing consuiner guides which describe preparation prograrns* 
The contractor Is also developing a slide/tape presentation on marketing 
and linking. Staff in personnel training programs are the primary audience 
for the slide/ tape presentation, SEAs may also receive some technical 
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assistance 1n rnarketlng and Unking techniques. One goal of the project is 
liaison and interaction with all possible users and resources of training 
information networks and a personalized clearinghouse. Technical aislstance 
is provided along with workshops on dissemination. Services are client- 
initiated^ even though a forral dissemination plan is not requirecl by BEH. 
Primary motivation for seeking help is desire to see training prograiris uti- 
lized nationwide. There are 51 programs (15 of which are RRCs) which receive 
assistance froin TE/Special Ed East or West. A description of one program 
(National Support Systems Project) follows, 

TE/Special Ed East 
203 Yoakum Parkway 
Suite 1014 

Alexandria^ Virginia 
Director, Judy Smith 

TE/Special Ed West 
College of Education 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New MeKico 

National S upport S ystems Project: Focus is on providing technical 
assistance to approximately 80 preservice training programs throughout the 
country. Dissemination functions include assembly and distribution of project 
descriptions created by clients i and the creation of bibliographies on speci- 
alized subjects. Promising ideas rather than developed programs make up the 
bulk of information that is disseminated. Materials are also given to CEC 
for distribution. Audiences include associations and the educational commu- 
nity in addition to the 80 projects. The creation and maintenance of "inter- 
Institutional networks" is a recognized goal. 

National Support Systems Project Director* Maynard Reynolds 

College of Education Assistant Director, Karen Lundholm 

249 Burton Hall (612) 373-4854 

178 Pillsbury Drivei S.E* 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis^ Minnesota 55455 




Handicapped Childrens' Early Education Prograiri: This program is a 

collection of services. Sorre services are research oriented, SLich as the 

contract research institutes, whereas others are technical assistance oriented, 

The scope of services also varies, 

B DeiTOnstratlon Centers/Projects. These centers develop and 
demonstrate exemplary programs for children 0 years - 8 years. 
They d1ssein1nat1e curricula and train potential users, 

e Contract Research Institutes do basic research and disseminate 
to fellow researchers, 

e State Implementation Grants go to SEAs (approximately 20 SEAs 
received grants this year) to Implement state plans for 0 years - 
8 years handicapped children. Dissemination is a major task 
of the state plans, 

9 Outreach Programs (to be phased out in 1979) are former Demonstration 
Centers. They assist agencies in replicating a demons trati on 
model or they stimulate new services. Creating public awareness 
is also a task of the Outreach Programs, Dissemination is 
carried out through conferences* Users receive technical 
assistance at no cost. 

% Technical Assistance Centers provide assistance in management, 
evaluation^ planning^ dissemination ^ etc., to all projects except 
the Outreach programs. There are two T.A. Centers, one on each 
coast, 

BEH Administrator 
Dr. Ed Sontag 
(202) 245-9722 

Child Service P _ernonstration Centers (CSPC): The focus of the CSDCs Is 

on providing curriculum and staff development services to teachers of learning 

disabled children. The CSDCs are developing and diffusing these model progranis 

in 33 states and Puerto Rico, CSDCs receive technical assistance from NaLDAP, 

BEH Administrator 
Dr. Ed Sontag 
(202) 245-9722 

National Learning Disabilities Assistance Project (NaLDAP): Focus of 
this program is on proyiding technical assistance to 53 Child Service Demon- 
stration Centers (CSDC)* NaLDAP links the Centers to outside resources. 
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Manual and computerised information retrieval are provided. A bi-inonthly 
newsletter serves to foster communication afnong CSDCs as do national and 
topical workshops and conferences. 
NaLDAP 

290 South Main Street 
Andover* MA 01010 
Project Directort D. Max McConkej^ 
(617) 470-1080 



RegionaJ Services 



There are two programs which are regional in scope* The prograiTis are 
grouped according to the generalized or specialized nature of their services* 
Regional Resource Centers provide a wider range of services than Direction 
Service Centers, 

Regional Resource Centers : There are sixteen Regional Resource Centers 
(RRCs)s ten at universities and six at SEAs. The focus of RRCs is to assist 
SEAs and LEAs to meet new legislative requireTOnts for individualizing educa- 
tion programs for the handicapped, The centers doi capaciti^ building* 
exemplary program demonstration, program appraisal, Information dissemination, 
implementation j and evaluation. Staff from the centers meet with BEH at least 
twice a year, RRC staff could be considered linkage agents* The RRCs teach 
trainers at the state and intermediate levels, they produce special educa- 
tional products which are disseminated to other RRCs and client states* 
and they publish newsletters. 

Dr. Norman HoA^e 
(202) 472-4650 

Direction Service C enters : There are seventeen Direction Service Centers 
throughout the country. These centers match Individual needs of handicapped 
children to the capabilities of the local system. These centers disseminate 
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Information on avanable services and they provide diagnostic and 

counseling strvices. They are housed In a variety of organizations 

SEA, University, LEA, ISA, and private. 

Dr. Norman Howe 
(202) 472-4650 
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J. DissenrinaVi^C apablllties of General Assistance Centers 

and Certain Other Agencies^ 

The mission of General Assistance Centers , Types A and B, is to provide 
specific kinds of service upon request by school district personnel within an 
assigned geographical region. Examination of the dissemination capabilities 
of these two types of General Assistance Centers (GACs) shows that a heavy 
portion of effort is de\/oted to a variety of dissemination activities ^ as 
described below. 

GACs, Type A. USOE authorizes seven services: staff ' aining, curriculum 
development and revision, strengthening community/school relationships, sex 
desegregation J needs assessments administrative modifications, and student and 
staff assignments to overcome racial isolation and to equalize educational 
opportunity for minority students. These activities are authorized and funded 
under Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964s as amended, and the Educational 
Amendments of 1972. Each of the 27 GAC-As serves a state or USOE Service 
Region. Technical assistance provided by GAC-As Is aimed at three general 
problem areas : 

d The design and implementation of effective desegregation plans 
arising from desegregation litigation in the courts; 

• The socialization process that must accompany desegregation^ and 

i The restructuring of educational institutions and technology 
required for effective desegregated/integrated education. 

The SAC housed at the Far West Laboratory In San Francisco (STRIDE) serves 

the states of California^ Arizona p and Nevada, STRIDE has established relation- 

ships with 95 districts In the region serving some ZJOO^OOO students of whom 

920,000 (43%) are minority. Personal contact with each participating district 
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1s fTiade by a staff member acting as STRIDE'S field representative. Visits, 
phone calls 5 and written communications are made as required to meet circum- 
stances. 

Other STRIDE dissemination activities included quarterly newsletters to 
district personnel and other professionals concerned with race and sex desegre- 
gation 1n the region. The fnailing list has three separate categories: (a) super- 
intendents of the 95 districts; (b) the 95 district administrators assigned by 
the superintendent as the liaison person for all information exchange and 
coordination; and (c) interested others (approximately 1000). Each liaison 
person receives a supply of newsletters equivalent to one per thousand enrollments. 
A total of 2000 newsletters is distributed. 

In addition, the GAC maintains a resource center to help with information 
dissenil nation. Specialized bibliographies, reference compllationSj and infor- 
mational packages are made available to clients, visitors, and conference parti- 
cipants. ERIC searches are ordered occasionally to help staff develop a topic 
of Interest or as required in a service project. On occasion^ ERIC articles 
are retrieved from the Laboratory's coHectionj copied* and sent out to clients, 

A number of products are widely disseminated at the regional conferences 
(16 mre held in the 1977-78 school year) and site visits, They include the 
fonov/ing hardcover, print * or media materials: 

t Technical Assistance : A Guide for Planning, Dellvarlngi and 
Eva 1 Ufa ting Services to SchOQl Districts 

t Workshops : Planning and Coor^in.at^on 

• Perspectives on School Print Materials: Ethnic^, Non-Sexist 

• School Desegregation ari d Cultural Pluralism 

• Four 16mm color filrns: 

- "School and Comunlty Working Together for Oesegregation" 

- "Stereotypes i Learning, and Desegregation" 

- "Aides in Desegregated Classrooms" 
« "Conflict Resolution: A Workshop" 
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In adcjition, a large number of information handouts on the various themes and 

issues of interest to participants are distributed at conferences. 

Newsletters and other publications of the other national (3AC-As are 

exchanged on an informal basis, and occasionally Items of interest are repro- 

, dMCfd for dissemination in the STRIDE newsletter. 

GAC^Sg_jrype B, Also known as Lau Centers, these are funded under Title IV 

. of the, 1964 Civil Rights Act and the 1972 Educational Amendments, The mission 

of Lau Centers is limited quite specifically in the law: to provide technical 

assistance regarding effective methods of coping with special problems related 

» to .English language deficiencies among elernentary and secondary non-EngMsh 

dominant minority students. The seven types of service designated, for GAC»As 

,al.^o,, are designated In the legislation for.Bs. The Lau Centers, are located in 

.all. the, areas, of the nation where large numbers of Spanish-speaking children 

^^f^p^ enrolled; there are two In California. 

, ^ Other related agencies with dissemination capabilities: 

[ , California Association of CQmpensatory Education^ This statewide 
association holds a state-wide conference annually; has numerous 
activities serving all federally-funded school prograrns, especially 
Titla 1 and Early Childhood Education. Its statement of mission 
, lists a dissemination objective. 

, • A network of Migrant In formation Ed^u^ajion prograrn staff is operating 
throughout California. 

i Sgj(_Dgseg rega ti on Centers . Some special dissemination activities 
are funded under Title IX .of the 1972 Education Amendments* 

• The NjjlQ nal Network for Bilingual Education includes 33 regional 
centers* A National Information Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education 1s being funded. 



Note : 

Effective October 1, 1973^ the GACs were to be redesignated as ;DACs (Desegre- 
gation Assistance Centers)^ with 15 DACs for Race and 10 DACs for Sex replacing 
the GACs* Type A* Nine DACs for National Origin- are to replace the GACs, Type B. 
[ Federal Register , July 26, 1978, Part 11, p. .32380, subpart A.] 

if';; 
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Details on National Network for Vocational Education 



National Center for Research 1n Vocational Education 
Risearch Coordination Units 
Curriculum Coordination Centers 
State Liaison Representatives 
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NATIONAL CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN^VOCATJONiL EDUCAnON 
OHIO STATE UMIVERSnY 

General Charter: To conduct a comprehensive program of research, development, 
and related activities for vocational education. 

Authority: Section 105.102 of the 1976 amendments (P.L. 94-482) to the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 (P.L. 88-210). 

Dlssemination/Util ization Functions: 

— — — — I ^ I - 1 - — — — - — — - - — 

1. Develop and operate a national dissein1nat1on/util ization sj^stem, 

a* Connect v/ith NIE systems and NDN. 

b. Advise on dissemimtion/utniiation standards, 

2. Ascertain naeds for special packages of information and products 1n 
selected occupational areas* prepare the packages, and dIssOTinate them* 

3. Ascertain rasults of dissemi nation efforts and assess impact of R&D 
information. 

4. Train 56 Resource Coordinating Units and s1^ Regional Curriculum 
Coordinating Centers in dissefnlnation , 

5. Through secondary analysis of ixisting data, ascertain national needs 
for new curriculum and personnel. 

6. Ascertain priorities for the conversion of Department of Definse rnaterials 
and for making them available to civilian vocational edUGators, 

7. Develop and maintain an Improved storage, retrieval, and distribution 
system for inforrnatlon about instructional and research mateHals* 
(Conversion and elaboration of AIM/ARM j 

8. Maintain close liaison and cooperation mth ERIC and other Information 
systems^*^ Stipply vocational education materials to ttesi systems. 

9. Disseminate information about the location and availability of various 
instructional media, 

10, Maintain catalogue of all research^ demonstration, and curriculum 
development projects funded under VEA^ 1970-77, and prepare annual 
suFnmary report, 

*Smi thsoni arTScI ince Inforfnation Exchange^ Intergovernmental Research Infor- 
mation Service, Adult Education and Lifelong Learning System, National 
Technical Jtiformati on System, 
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RESEARCH COORDINAriON UNITS 



1 in each of SO states 

1 in the District of Columbia 

1 in each of 5 U.S. territorial possessions 



5 



TOTAL 



Geiieral Charter: To manage all federally funded R&D in vocational education 
within the st^ite^ districts or territory. 

Authority: Vocational Education Act of 1963 (P,L. 88-210) and all subsequent 
amendrnents , Including 1976 (P,L, 94-482). Dissemination role defined in 1957. 

D1|sem1 nati on/Uti 1 1 zati on Functions : 

1. Assure dissenif nation of information about federally funded research^ 
demonstration, and curriculum developfnent within the state^ districti 
or territory. 

2* Forward inforinatlon about federally funded research, demonstration^ and 
curriculum de^elopniant to ERIC/CICE and AIM/ARM (or its successor). 

Between-State Variations : 

1. Fifty-two RCUs are officially a part of the State Department of Education. 
The other four are at a university or cormnunlty college. 

2. In 29 cases, the RCU Director and the Part D Project Officer (Exemplary 
Demonstration Projects) are one and the same person. In the other 

27 cases they are separate, 

3. Some RCUs simply adrnlnister VEA funds* Others offer a wide variety of 
services intended to stimulateicoordlnatep and support R&D, as well as 
disseminate results, 

4. Some RCUs are m]'\ defined and highly centralized, Others are a set of 
functions dispersed through a bureaucratic maze. 

5. Some RCUs contfuct the work to other agenciesj others do It themselves* 
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CURRrCULUM COORDINATrON CENTERS ■ 

EAST CENTRAL, SPRINGFIEUD, ILLINOIS 
WESTERN, HONOLULU, HAWAII 
MIDWEST, STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 
NORTHEAST, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
NORTHWESTERN, OlYMPIA, WASHINGTON 
SOUTHEAST, MISSISSIPPI STATE, MISSISSIPPI 

General Charter : To iniprove vocational curriculum developnient. 

Authority : Section 104.708 of the 1976 amendments to thl 1963 VEA. (Orlglnany 
authorized In 1968; funded since 1972.) 

D 1 sgefnlriB 1 1 on/U t ij 1 za 1 1 on Fu n c 1 1 on s : 

1. Ascertain needs and set priorities for development of new curriculum 
within their respective multl state regions, 

2. Exchange Informatloh among states within their regions and between 
regions to avoid undeslred duplication. 

3. Forward Infortnatior. about federally-funded cum'culuni development to 
ERIC/CE and ARM/AIM (or Its successor). 
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STATE LIAISON REPRESENTATIVES 

1 in each of 56 states* district, and territories. TOTAUr 56 

General Charter: To link their respective state, district, or territory to 
the Regional Curriculum Coordination Centers and to coordinate federany 
funded curriculum-development projects. 

Authority : Same as Regional Curriculuin Coordination Centers. 
DisseminatiQn/Utillzation Functinns: 

1. ' Ascertain needs and recofnnend priorities for development of new curriculum. 

Forward such information to Regional Curriculum Coordination Center, 

2. Exchange Inforniatlon with other states. 

3. Forward curriculum-development information to ERIC/CE.and AIM/ARM 
through Regional CC Center. 

4* Disseminate curriculum-development Information within. state. 
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